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RESTRICTION OF 
GOVERNMENT ACTION 
URGED BY C. OF €. 


Fire Organizations and Chamber of 
Commerce Unite in Nation-Wide 
Campaign at Conference 








FIRE PREVENTION FURTHERED 





Civic Movement Invoked to Limit Fire 
Losses to a Minimum and to 
Secure Public’s Aid 





While Federal legislation in regard 
to insurance matters is necessary in 
some aspects, what is of vastly more 
importance is an intelligent nation-wide 
campaign tending to narrow and re- 
strict the field of government interfer- 
ence and insurance affairs. This was 
the gist of an address at a conference 
of representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce held in Wash- 
ington in the latter part of last week 
by Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
organization, who presided. Not only 
did members of each organization 
pledge their support to this campaign, 
but also representatives from all the 
most important fire prevention organi- 
zations who were in attendance at the 
conference. 

An American Ideal 

“The aspect of American ideals in 
doing things,’ said Mr. Barnes, “par- 
ticularly whenever there is a reason, is 
by informed public concerted action 
rather than by waiting for legislation. 
Legislative action, of course, is neces- 
sary in some aspects, but I can see 
that we have the American idea of 
reducing interference by the Govern- 
ment to a minimum. An intelligent 
nation-wide campaign would narrow 


and restrict the field of Government 
interference in all insurance matters.” 
In accepting leadership and responsi- 
bility for such a campaign Mr. Barnes 
related what had been accomplished by 
the United States Grain Corporation 
during the war in the way of protect- 
ing grain elevators from fire, and how 
this had been done by aid from the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Facilities of the Chamber 


Mr. Barnes pointed out that the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce had 1,400 mem- 
bers throughout the country represent- 
ing 7,000 business firms and individu- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Recognized leadership represents the 
highest goal of endeavor. Upon a 
leading institution rests the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the highest 
standards of business practice. 
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LARGE GAIN IN NEW 
LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
FIRST HALF OF YEAR 


Total Paid-for in Six Months of 1922 
By Forty Companies is 
$3,143,000,000 








AN INCREASE OF — $185,000,000 





Glowing Report to Federal Govern- 
ment By Presidents’ Association 
Shows Splendid Up-Grade 
Trend 





Another marked gain in new life in- 
surance business is shown in the June 
new business report just furnished to 
the United States. Department of Com- 
merce by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. New life insurance 
paid for during the month of June this 
year exceeded that of June of last year 
by $57,000,000 and the new business 
during the first six months of 1922 
shows a gain of more than $185,000,000 
over the like period last year. These 
figures are from reports collected by 
the association from forty of its mem- 
ber companies having in force more 
than 77% of the total legal reserve life 
insurance outstanding in the United 
States and thus give a fair indication 
of the trend of life insurance business 
in the whole country. 

Industrial and Group Gains 

The industrial and group classes of 
business continue to show the most 
notable gains. For the first half of 
1922, industrial business shows a gain 
of $82,000,000, or 13%, and group 
business a gain of $46,000,000 or 
112% over the same period last year. 
Ordinary life insurance during the same 
period shows a gain of $57,000,000, or 
242%. 

The following table shows the total 
new life insurance paid for in forty 
companies during the month of June, 
1922, in comparison with June of 1921. 

Report for June 1921 and 1922 

The forty companies whose new busi- 
ness is included in this table had in 
force 77.1% of the total iegal reserve 
life insurance outstanding in the United 
States as of December 31, 1920. The 
statistics compiled by the Association 


of Life Insurance Presidents from spe- 
cial reports furnished by its members: 
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June 1921 


GING ast suconesa oes $385 ,074,563.00 
CUT ss 0 | ee Reeungiess 104,908,845.00 
SE Gods sd Sen sae ase 5,528,717.00 


IE. wisispive www sise nee $495,512,125.00 


The information listed above includes 
new business only, exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions. 
The following cumulative table shows 
total new life insurance paid for in the 
same forty companies during the first 
six months of 1921 and 1922, with the 
net. increases for such period. 


1921 
. -$2,287,103,199.17 
629,600,444.00 
41,139,431.00 


Ordinary 
Industrial 
PD vpsucb dove soe ee 


MEE Scdewr> nesses $2,957,843,074.17 


Answers Objection 
To Life Insurance 


“I CANNOT AFFORD MORE” 





“Protection” Prints First of a Series 
of Articles As Aid to Salesmen; 
Develops An Interview 





Answering the old argument, “I have 
all the life insurance I can afford to 
carry,” “Protection,” of the Travelers, 
publishes an article showing the pos- 
sible development of an interview. The 
talk is well pointed and worth study. 
It is reproduced here: 

That's fine. I didn’t realize you car- 
ried so much. About $ , | suppose! 

Congratulations! By the way, have 
you looked into the income feature of 
your contracts? 

Many men think that they have all 
the life insurance they can afford to 
carry, but this amount is often inade- 
quate to take care of their families. 
When ‘you realize that $10,000 invested 
at 6% yields only $600 a year—$50 a 
month—the necessity for buying insur- 
ance even to the point where it hurts 
is evident. Let me help you analyze 
your insurance program. Many men 
look only at the lump sum of their in- 
surance policies, instead of realizing 
that it is the income that must support 
the family. 

There is no doubt, Mr. , that 
you know your business conditions a 
great deal better than I do; but have 
you ever taken into consideration how 
far the insurance you now have would 
go toward liquidating whatever obliga- 
tions you have on hand and leaving an 
estate sufficient to cover the needs of 
your family? You can more easily af- 
ford to carry additional insurance than 
could your family afford to be without 
sufficient funds to keep themselves com- 
fortably in the event of your death. 

If you were called out of town for a 
few months, what is the least your 
family would require monthly for their 
support? Could they get along on less 
if you were called away permanently? 
Would it not be better for all of you 
to do without a few extra comforts 
right now, than to compel them to do 
without necessities when you are gone? 

If your income were reduced $100 
this year, you could manage to get 
along all right, couldn’t you? Probably 
you wouldn't miss the $2 a week at 
all. Let me show you what $100 will 
do for you and your family when in- 
vested in one of the low-cost life insur- 
ance policies of The Travelers. Then 
you will see that it is only a question 
of whether it is worth the effort, and 
not a question of whether you can 
afford it. 


If you knew that after next week 
you could never get any more insur- 
ance, you would find a way to increase 
your insurance right now. 

Buy an option on life insurance when 
you have every reason to believe you 
can get it. 


June 1922 
$420,361,617.91 


Increase 
$35,287,054.91 
115,959,171.00 11,050,326.00 
16,813,775.00 11,285,058.00 


553,134,563.91 $57,622,438. 91 


Cumulative Table of Insurance During 
the First Six Months 


sased upon reports from forty United 
States life insurance companies, which 
had in force 77.1% of the total legal 
reserve life insurance in force in the 
United States as of December 31, 1920: 


Percent 
Increase 
$57,793,106.52 2.52 
82,164,053.00 13.05 

45,937,953.00 111.66 


1922 Increase 
$2,344,896,305.69 
711,764,497.00 
87,077,384.00 


$185,895,112.5 6.28 


$3,143,738,186.69 


Permit me to show you our new plans 
for men in your identical position. It 
is surprising how much insurance a 
little money will provide on our new 
monthly-premium plan. 


Possibly you are referring to the 
wrong form of insurance. Endowment 
insurance is excellent in its place, but 
it does require rather large deposits. 
Our new form, the Five-Year Term 
with Conversion to Ordinary Life would 
seem to fit your case exactly. Some 
call it the “Reconstruction Policy.’ Let 
me show you a few things about it. 

Life insurance does not cost any- 
thing. It is simply a highly developed 
system of economy whereby a small 
deposit opens up a systematic savings 
account and creates an immediate 
estate at the same time. 

Perhaps you have all the insurance 
you think you can afford to carry, but 
don’t you think it is worth while once 
in so often to sit down with a man 
who makes it his business to study 
just such propositions, and see whether 
you are really doing all you want to 
along this line? 

Perhaps you feel that way because 
you have no. definite goal toward which 
you are aiming. With your permission 
and help I woud like to outline what 
we shall agree to be your minimum 
requirement and then by comparison 
with what you already have, we can 
determine whether you are above or 
below that amount. If you have less 
than the minimum requirement, I will 
show you a proposition that you can 
afford to carry. 

You don’t have to pay cash in full 
now. I can arrange to put your insur- 
ance in force as soon as the policy is 
approved by your paying me a small 
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New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force - - 








New England Agents Write Persistent Business 





48,641,846 
609,415,082 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 


ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Compan 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) .........cecececececeeees- $111,000,000 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


in America, writing 


95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 




















amount of money now and the regular 
premium in three or six months when 
it may be more convenient. 


When you buy life insurance, you 
are not spending your money but de- 
positing it with an institution which 
can render you a service that you can- 
not get from any other source. Life 
insurance properly understood should 
be viewed as a burdenlifter and not 
a burdenproducer. 


Mr. ———, if you are saying that 
because you honestly believe it to be 
true, then I would consider it a privi- 
lege to be permitted to try to work 
out some plan whereby you might pur- 
chase a little more protection and with- 
out too great a burden. If, on the 
other hand, you are merely trying to 
avoid the issue, let me suggest that the 
easiest way to scare out an insurance 
salesman is to tell him you have ulcers 
of the stomach or a cardiac murmur. 





» fit themselves that they 


The Mutual 





Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through its educational meth- 
ods affords every opportunity to its representatives to 
may be competent to give 
ound advice to their clients along Life Insurance lines. 


Insurance Company 


Organized 1845 


Newark, N. J. 


Benefit Life 








E. A. WOODS OUTING 

Pittsburgh, Pa., July 18.——Two hun- 
dred representatives of the Edward A. 
Woods Company, with their families 
left for Bomus Point last week and 
were joined by 100 more this week for 
their twenty-fourth annual outing. Wil- 
liam Downey is in charge. A feature 
of the event will be a field day under 
the leadership of O. K. Price. Follow- 
ing the outing, which ends July 18, 
there will be a three day educational 
conference, which will be attended by 
the New York executive officers of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 





AT LIFE CONVENTION 

Messrs. G. Jeff McDowell and Charlies 
L. Mullally, the energetic members of 
the firm of C. T. Lowndes & Co., left 
Charleston on the 15th to attend the 
annual convention of the Southern 
States Life, held this week at Atlantic 
City. They were guests of President 
Wilmer Moore of the Southern States 
Life, and at the conclusion of the con- 
vention visited home office of the Hart- 
ford Fire and the New York office of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, be- 
fore returning to Charleston. 





17’ DAYS 62 APPS 

C. W. Zeilman, Bankers Life Com. 
pany agent at Lake View, Ia., during 
the month of June wrote sixty-two ap- 
plications for $105,500 of business in 
seventeen and a half working days. He 
started out one day twenty minutes 
ahead of the examining doctor and at 
the conclusion of the day eight pros- 
pects had been written and examined. 





ROCKWELL CARNEGIE DIRECTOR 

C. J. Rockwell, who has been con- 
nected with The Carnegie Institute of 
Technology of Pittsburgh for the past 
two years, has been appointed Director 
in Charge of The Insurance School con- 
ducted by the Institute. 





John T. Baxter, president of the 
Northwestern National Life, in a letter 
to the representatives of that company 
states that during the first half of 
1921 its production amounted to $20, 
040,528 and that during the same period 
of 1922 the amount totalled $21,051,612, 
a gain of over $1,000,000 for the period. 
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Life Income Lecture; 
Safest Policy of All 


CASH IS PAYABLE FOR LIFE 








Amount of Income is Guaranteed; 
There Can Be Nothing Lost; The 
Best Protection 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Keeping constantly in mind the fact 
that the object of life insurance is to 
protect, the following facts will con- 
vince you and your clients that the 
safest and best policy a husband can 
secure for the protection of his wife 
alone, or for his wife and children, or 
for the future support of a daughter, is 
the life income policy. The premium, 
if based on the commuted value of such 
a policy is exactly the same as it would 
be on a policy for the same amount 
payable in a single sum. Consequently 
the contract payabie in a single sum 
has no advantage on account of price. 
But in what respects is the life income 
policy superior? Let us consider some 
of its advantages: 

1. There is no protection for the 
money if it is paid in one lump sum, 
whereas the proceeds of an income 
policy are absolutely and permanently 
protected. 

2. If the policy is in favor of a mother 
who has young children, the guarantee, 
in case she should die, that the income 
will be paid until the children can take 
care of themselves, is exceptionally 
valuable. 

3. The fact that the income will be 
paid to the beneficiary for life is one of 
the chief merits of the policy. What 
could be more pitiable than the condi- 
tion of an aged woman who had been 
comfortably provided for by insurance 
for many years to be left destitute at a 
time when the necessities and comforts 
of life are more essential than at any 
previous time? 

4. In appraising the value of life in- 
surance we must view the subject in a 
comprehensive way. The value of the 
protection must be kept constantly in 
mind. Sometimes the holder of an ordi- 
nary life policy who has grown old and 
who has paid premiums for many years 
forgets the value of the protection that 
has safeguarded his interests. He may 
ignore the fact that when he applied 
for his policy he knew that his life 
might not be cut short after he had 
paid but one premium. 

Now, the life income policy has been 
criticised occasionally on the ground 
that when all the installments of in- 
come have been paid there will be no 
residuum. But is it not safer and bet- 
ter to provide an income to a widow for 
life than to pay her a sum of money 
which may be dissipated in a very few 
years? Moreover, no one can tell in 
advance how long the beneficiary under 
such a policy will live. If life is pro- 
longed the return will be very large as 
compared with the return under a pol- 
icy payable in one sum. 

The time will come when the agent 
will be able to quote cases where an 
income has been paid for 30, 40 or 50 
years, or even longer. Meanwhile, ex- 
amples of ordinary life annuities may 
be used to advantage by way of illus- 
tration. In at least one case the Equit- 
able has paid an annuity to a woman 
who lived to be 100 years of age. 

My attention has recently been drawn 
to two cases where the society has 
already paid to life annuitants nearly 
four times as much as the cost of their 
annuities, and there is no telling how 
much more may be paid in these cases 
before death intervenes. In three other 
cases the return thus far has been near- 
ly eight times the purchase price. 

5. Another important point is that 
the amount of the income is guaran- 
teed. There can be no shrinkage: noth- 
Ing can be lost. 

The company may now and then sus- 
tain a loss, but that will be repaired 


(Continued on page 6) 

















the lives of many of the old-time Greeks and 
Romans than it is to spell correctly the 
names of the individuals themselves. Take 
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a fellow like Dionysius. Just why a man should be 
burdened with a name like that is a mystery, anyhow. 
Howéver, he was a character who has lasted for 


twenty or thirty centuries. The books refer to two 
Dionysiuses—one the “Elder” and the other the 


’ 


“Younger.” It is quite probable they were father and 
son. Incidentally “like father like son” held good with 
them for both are catalogued as “tyrants of Syracuse.” 
One of them had something to do with the numerous 
scraps about Corinth, also. He must have won a vic- 
tory there, or something like that, for one day Diogenes 
met him on the street with this salutation: “Oh, 
Dionysius, how little you deserve your present life.” 
To this the warrior made sarcastic reply: “I thank you 
Diogenes for your condolence.” That’s exactly where 
he stumbled. It took a real man to be sarcastic to 
Diogenes or Plato. The lantern-carrier wasted no 
moments in retorting with a show of indignation— 
“Condole with you! Do you suppose I condole with 
such a slave as you who does not think of the future?” 
The memoranda seem to stop right there, but the sup- 
position is Dionysius wrapped his toga about him and 
sneaked off into the shadows. All these words merely 
supply a text “Do you suppose I condole with such as 
you who does not think of the future?” Lots of men 
on their death bed, worrying about what is going to 
happen to their families, seek this condolence. Strong 
and well they have never shied at personal enjoyment. 
Sick and dying they seek sympathy. Life insurance 
absolutely kills the need of sympathy. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws ef the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 
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Conservation 
Problems Discussed 


SPEECH BY T. F. LAWRENCE 








Missouri State Life Agents Given 
Talk on Means of Holding 
Business on the Books 





The means of holding business on the 
company books was the subject of a 
speech before the agents of the Missouri 
State Life, in convention at St. Louis, 
by Vice-President Lawrence. The speech 
on “Conservation,” follows in part: 

No phase of our business today is 
more important than conservation. None 
is more in the minds of us all—fieldmen, 
underwriters and company officers. You 
have just been in close touch with this 
phase because our club rules required a 
certain percentage of persistency. This 
is not a new problem; we have always 
had it with us, but never has it been 
brought home to us so seriously or on 
such a large scale as in the past two 
years, when our country, along with the 
rest of the world, has been going 
through the throes of readjustment and 
deflation after the war. 

We all realize that during this period 
when many people were out of employ- 
ment and many industries suffered tre- 
mendous losses through no fault of their 
own, that much life insurance taken in 
time of prosperity was bound to lapse. 

We appreciate the tremendously diffi- 
cult conditions you men have had to 
face, as the larger volume of business 
of this company, like its older organiza- 
tion, is located in the agricultural sec- 
tions of the Middle West and South, 
where the effects of readjustment were 
unquestionably felt harder than in any 
other section of the country. No mat- 
ter how hard the industrial sections of 
the country may have been hit, they 
were in better shape at all times than 
the farming sections and the South. 
1922 Methods of Building Your Business 


The modern way for the 1922 Missouri 
State Life man to write his business is 
to work out an insurance program for 
his client and use to the limit directly 
and indirectly as feeders, all of the lines 
of insurance that the company is writ- 
ing, not only life insurance but accident 
and health and group. 

The 1922 Missouri State Life man will 
build his client’s insurance estate with 
the idea of its rendering him the most 
service. That is not done by selling the 
most insurance possible on a lump sum 
basis or on an income basis either. 

You should provide lump sum insur- 
ance for immediate needs, such as pay- 
ment of debts and funeral expenses, 
business needs, inheritance taxes, and 
income insurance for the wife and chil- 
dren. And you have only partly covered 
your client’s needs when you have done 
that. 

Ninety per cent of the men engaged in 
active business today fail to reach old 
age with a competence. Provide income 
insurance at age 65. That is as impor- 
tant in nearly every case as an income 
beginning at death, for an old man with 
no income will be a liability to his fam- 
ily rather than an asset, and more alive 
than dead. 

When each policy sold to your client 
is for a particular need and he so under- 
stands, you will find your lapses re- 
duced to a minimum and the volume of 
your business and your income largely 
increased. 

The Income Approach 

The 1922 salesman uses the income 
approach to the subject rather than just 
that of selling the policy. He shows 
his client how he can project his incomé 
beyond the time his earning power has 
been cut off by disability either tem- 
porary or permanent, old age or death. 

We have been disappointed that some 
of you men are not writing a larger 
portion of your business on such a pro- 
gram, for if you were, a larger portion 
of the company’s business would pro- 
vide for income settlements. 

It is an old, old story to most of you, 
but it cannot be over-emphasized that 
you have a tremendous advantage in 
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talking income insurance, for, while our 
non-participating policies are on a 342% 
basis as to incomes, the options as to 
settlements are participating and we 
are paying them on a 5% basis. For 
years we have been the only company 
doing that, as far as I know. 

In referring to income insurance, of 
course, we do not refer alone to install- 
ment and monthly income options, but 
also to the trust fund option of our poli- 
cies, on which you have the same ad- 
vantage as to interest rate as referred 
to in talking of installment options. 

This Trust Fund Option is one of the 
most popular features of life insurance 
today. It is one of the features that is 
making the big-thinking men of the 
business more successful, and is induc- 
ing big men to buy insurance in 
amounts that were unusual if not un- 
heard of a few years ago. 

This year we are going to lay more 
stress than ever on regular production. 
We have an established weekly pro- 
ducers club. Join now and stick: it 
automatically qualifies you for the 
$100,000 Club. Doing that and using the 
life program and income appeal will 
double your production and make a 
quarter million man out of a $100,000 
club member. 


The Accident Insurance Approach 

You have not fully protected a man 
with an insurance program when you 
have provided for his old age and fam- 
ily after his death only. To do so you 
must insure his income in case of tem- 
porary disability due to accident or 
disease. 

From a selling standpoint, accident 
insurance is a quick sale. It is a splen- 
did addition to your income both direct- 
ly and indirectly, as your life policy- 
holders should eventually carry acci- 
dent insurance with you, and _ vice 
versa. Many men who will not buy life 
insurance now will buy accident insur- 
ance, and then having become your 
clients and your prospects for life in- 
surance in the future you have the best 
possible approach io them at any time. 

Many life men think they will de- 
crease their life insurance production 
by writing accident insurance, but the 
contrary is true. Experience has shown 
that. Our own experience right here 
in St. Louis has shown it. 

In February of this year we put on 
an accident contest in our St. Louis 
City agency. In that month we told 
the men that we wanted the greatest 
possible amount of accident premiums 
from the City of St. Louis during the 
month of February—that we did not 
care whether they wrote any life insur- 
ance or not—all we asked them for 
was accident insurance. They respond: 
ed nobly with a total of some $12,000 
in accident premiums during’ that 
month. 

Now, what was the effect on the pro- 
duction of life insurance from those 
same men? As a matter of fact, it 
nearly tripled as compared with the 
year previous. In February a year ago 
the written business of the St. Louis 
agency was between $800,000 and $900,- 
000, and this year it was $2,400,000. 

The successful Missouri State Life 
man of 1922 will use the accident insur- 
ance approach to get high-grade life 
prospects. He will take a day in each 
week or a week in each month to solicit 
accident insurance. Any of you who 
try this will be surprised at the number 
of prospects that will occur to you for 
accident insurance that you could not 
have thought of for life insurance. You 
will be surprised at the increase in your 
life production. 


The Group Approach 


Group insurance is also a successful 
method of approach and a feeder for 
the successful 1922 life insurance man. 
There is no better way of making your 
company well known in your commun- 
ity than having a group policy in one 
or more of your well-known financial 
or industrial institutions. There are 
no better prospects for additional in- 
surance than the employees who are 
already covered by group insurance by 
their employer. You have no better 
prospects for “business” and personal 


insurance than the executives of insti- 
tutions whom you have covered with a 
Missouri State life group policy. 

If you are taking full advantage of 
your opportunities, you will this next 
year use in its proper place group in- 
surance as an approach and as an 
entree for business. You can approach 
many men on the subject of welfare 
work or a solution of the differences 
between him and his employees. Hav- 
ing something interesting to say along 
those lines will get you into any em- 
ployer of labor. 

Group insurance was just coming 
into its own before the war. Employ- 
ers were thinking along the lines of 
what they could do for their employees 
to break down that barrier between em- 
ployer and employee—to break down 
the old barrier of misunderstanding 
and distrust and to bring about a spirit 
of co-operation and understanding. 
Many of them had come to the conclu- 
sion that group life insurance, group 
disability insurance and pensions would 
do more to do that than anything ever 
before suggested. If the war had not 
come on, there would have been a tre- 
mendous development in this country 
along the lines of group insurance. 
While a tremendous amount of group 
insurance was written during the war 
period, my own opinion is that its real 
progress was hindered rather’ than 
helped, as the group insurance busi- 
ness that was bought very largely was 
bought in a hit or miss way, as other 
things were bought at that time, and as 
money was thrown around for business 
or any kind of welfare work. In spite 
of that, group insurance has proved 
itself, as shown by the fact that em- 
ployers who took on group insurance 
have kept it, although they have 
dropped their bonuses and in many 
cases all other forms of welfare work. 
That is the one thing they have kept, 
and that is shown by the fact that dur- 
ing the period of depression group in- 
surance has not only not lapsed in any 
great amount, but bas increased. 


Now, with normal conditions return- 
ing, employers are again interested in 
group insurance from real deep mo- 
tives of interest in the efficiency and 
welfare of their employees, and in my 
opinion the next few years will see a 
tremendous expansion in this form of 
protection. 


I am very glad indeed that your com- 
pany places you in position to take 
advantage of your opportunities, as all 
forms of this insurance can now be 
written by this company, including not 
only group life insurance but group 
accident and health insurance and pen- 
sions. 

All this may seem a long time from 
the subject of conservation, but it is 
not, for the most important thing in 
conservation is keeping in touch with 
your old policyholders, and the 1922 
Missouri State Life man has the ad- 
vantage in being able to use for that 
purpose accident insurance and group 
insurance, as they can be used just as 
advantageously that way as in the man- 
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Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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ner we have previously shown as en- 
trees to new prospects. 


Keeping in Touch With Old Policy- 
holders 

Keeping in touch with old_ policy- 
holders is one of the most important 
duties of the 1922 life insurance man. 
Much business can be saved in that 
way. You do not know unless you 
keep in touch with your policyholders 
whether a policy is going to lapse be- 
cause of some misunderstanding, be- 
cause the policyholder has not received 
a notice of premium due, because he 
has overlooked it, or because he is 
temporarily out of funds and does not 
know how to keep it in force with a 
small part-payment. 

Your old policyholders are your best 
prospects for additional insurance. 
They are your biggest asset as pros- 
pects for accident insurance, as_ well 
as for life insurances. Unless you keep 
in touch with them, someone else is 
going to cash in on them. 

It is a big thing in this business to 
write the big line of insurance on the 
big man, but the groundwork for that 
sale was laid years before by some 
pioneer who sold the idea of life insur- 
ance; but the bigger thing of the busi- 
ness is to make the first sale, and when 
you have done that and keep in touch 
with him, if you handle him right, he 
is your prospect for all time to come. 
The young man today who buys a thou- 
sand or a two thousand dollar policy 


from you is the man who will buy ten, 


fifteen, twenty-five, fifty or one hundred 
thousand from you or some other in- 
surance man in five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years from today. 

In my opinion, the man who keeps 
in touch with his old policyholders, 
including his lapsed policyholders, par- 
ticularly this year, is going to reap the 
greatest reward. One reason that I am 
optimistic as io the volume of business 
we are going to do this year is that 
you men have so many real live pros- 
pects for insurance. 
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A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 














JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEES 





President Staples of Association of Life 
Underwriters Announces Appoint- 
ments for Coming Year 





President J. C. Staples, of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Under- 
writers made the following appoint- 
ments of committees for the current 
year, which have been approved by the 
Executive Committee: 

Membership—F. G. Woodworth, chair- 
man, A. C. Williamson, C. F. Gannon, 
Arthur Saxon, G. M. Cannell, T. D. Hee- 
ian, R. S. Dewees. 

Entertainment—J. R. Fox, chairman, 
W. L. Coates, C. D. Connell, I. L. 
Jacoby, Mrs. Elizabeth Lockhead, J. R. 
Montgomery, W. L. Rice, Frederick 
Tucker. : 

Field Practices—C. M. Hunsicker, 
chairman, J. W. Clegg, Arthur Saxon, 
C. A. Wray, W. W. Wimer. 

Publicity—E. J. Berlet, chairman, W. 
S. Emerson, J. V. R. Leyman, Jr. 

Topics and Speakers—E. P. Langley, 
chairman, W. J. Amos, Paul Loder, 
KF. H. Sykes. 

Education—F. L. Bettger, chairman, 
Miss Bertha S. Ehlers, A. P. Shalet, 
A. D. Wallis. 

We'come to New Arrivals—Paul 
Loder, chairman, F. L. Bettger, T. C. 
Botting, J. W. Clegg, Jackson Maloney, 
B. J. Woods. 

Law—F. D. Buser, chairman, J. M. 
Dickey, W. R. Harper. 

Auditing—A. S. Campbell, chairman, 
J. L. Connor, L. A. Moriarty. 





TWELVE MEN QUALIFY 

Karl B. Korrady, manager of the 
Chicago branch of the Missouri State 
Life, was head of the delegation of 
twelve men to the company’s annual 
joint convention of its $100,000 and 
Quarter Million Dollar Clubs_ which 
was held in St. Louis July 6 and 7. 
During the month of June the repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago branch pro- 
duced more business than in any‘ previ- 
ous month since the establishment of 
the branch, the total production being 
$1,900,000 of business. 





JUNE RECORD 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines 
added June to its list of new record 
business months for the year of 1922. 
The total of new examined business 
for the month was $12,175,611 as com- 
pared with $12,038,000 in April, 1921, 
which was the biggest new business 
month in the history of the company 
up to January 1, 1922. A comparison 
with June of 1921 shows a gain of 
nearly $1,500.000, as the total for that 
month was $10,711,000. 





“Bert” N. Mills, the pro'ific news 
gatherer and head of the Bankers’ Life 
publicity department, spvent a short, va- 
cation at Long Lake, Wis. No report 


has come through as to just how well 
“Bert” succeeded in emulating the “Big 
Boss,” President Kuhns, of the Bankers’ 
Life, in hooking muskies and sun fish. 
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Denison Bill 
Arouses Insurance Men 


NO LEGISLATIVE ACTION NOW 





Little Likelihood of Early Passage of a 
National “Blue Sky” Bill Disap- 
points Life Underwriters 





Life insurance agents, who have be- 
come familiar with the object and pur- 
poses of the Denison “Blue Sky” bill 
since The Eastern Underwriter first 
directed it to their attention through 
its columns several weeks ago, €X- 
pressed disappointment this week when 
they were informed that there was little 
possibility of the measure, or a substi- 
tute, being passed by the Senate at the 
present session of Congress. Just at 
this moment the Administration has its 
hands full with the coal and railroad 
strikes, and Congress with the tariff 
situation, the ship subsidy and the sol- 
dicr bonus bill, all of which have to be 
dealt with before any senatorial action 
on the Denison bill can be expected. 

Congress is expected to adjourn some 
time during next month and the new 
Congress will not be called into session 
until December 31. Then, again, the 
coming election is an important one in 
regard to both Houses, and what may 
happen next November in this respect 
is liable to change the situation con- 
siderably as far as the Denison bill is 
concerned. When the bill passed the 
House last April it was expected that 
quick action would follow by the Sen- 
ate, but considerable opposition to the 
measure developed and this was tem- 
porarily blocked. Both the tariff and 
bonus bills have priority over it, so it 
will be surprising if anything is done 
in a legislative way regarding it before 
next winter at least. Therefore under- 
writers will have ample opportunity to 
study the provisions of this bill before 
it comes up for final action. 


Opposition to Bill Grows 

In the meantime opposition to the 
Denison bill grows apace. Not particu- 
larly because blue sky legislation is not 
desired in some form by the masses, 
with the possible exception of a coterie 
of Wall Street bucket shops and fake 
promotion houses, but on account of 
certain clauses that are considered de- 
trimental to legitimate finance itself. 
The bill is a little too drastic, it is 
thought. 

The West is said to be almost solidly 
against the Denison bill as it now 
stands. At the conference of powerful 
mining interests held in Denver last 
month the following resolution shows 
what may be expected from that sec- 
tion of the country when the measure 
is called up for action in the Senate. 

“This conference strongly favors 
whatever legislation may be needed to 
safeguard the public against fraudulent 
promotions of all kinds, but it con- 
demns all measures containing the 
principle which sets up an individual 
or commission to pass upon invest- 
ments without appeal and unqualifiedly 
condemns the so-called Denison ‘Blue 
Sky’ bill and all legislation that pro- 
poses to go beyond reasonable protec- 
tion of the public and to violate those 
individual rights and destroy that 
initiative which have made the United 
States the great nation it is today.” 

Income Insurance and Denison Bill 

A campaign to offset the evils inflicted 
upon the life insurance business, which 
the Denison bill proposes to eradicate, 
has been inaugurated by certain com- 
panies by advocating monthly income 
insurance in preference to payments in 
one lump sum to women beneficiaries. 
“Compare the feelings of the widow 
who has lost her all in questionable 
investments made through money left 
by her husband with those of the 
woman who monthly receives a check 
from the Prudentiai,” says the last 
issue of the Prudential’s weekly bulle- 
tin in an article captioned “Women, 
Beware!” 

“The trouble with most women who 
later come into considerable sums of 
Money through their husbands’ life in- 


surance policies is that they demand 
that it be paid in one lump sum,” said 
a prominent Prudential agent in speak: 
ing about the subject this week. “These 
are the ones who are very often easy 
victims for the fraudulent stock pro 
moters that this Denison bill proposes 
to protect. Many insurers are being 
nade to see this fact through the edu- 
cational literature of our company, as 
well as of other life companies, and 
also by our representatives in the field. 
For this reason the monthly insurance 
income plan is becoming popular and 
is doing more to safeguard life policy 
beneficiaries from fraudulent stock 
swindlers than anything else.” 

In emphasizing the need for a legisla- 
tive measure such as the Denison bill 
the agent pointed out a paragraph of 
an editorial that recently appeared in 
“The Boston Traveler,” and was repro- 
duced in full in “The Prudential Week- 
ly Record Ordinary Bulletin,” as fol- 
lows: 

“Merits of the case of the Manhattan 
stockbroker accused of having swindled 
rich and confiding women to the extent 
of a round million dollars by worthless 
stock deals remain to be determined by 
the courts. But the accusations made 
and the statements of some of the 
alleged victims serve to emphasize once 
more the need of financial caution 
umong women, especially widows who 
have large means at their disposal.” 

A United States Senator, who is a 
strong advocate of the Denison bill, said 
to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter this week: “The real fight 
on this measure will take place in 
Washington, where heavy skirmishing 
has already started. The only way to 
insure its passage, as I see it, is to have 
those who are in favor of it to write 
their representatives at Washington, 
particularly the Senators, and state 
their views about it in a way that can- 
not be misunderstood. The recent Wall 
Street bucket shop exposures have 
aroused public sentiment at last against 
these crooks and this public sentiment 
should be impressed upon Congress in 
as emphatic a manner as possible.” 





BANKERS LIFE BUSINESS 
The paid for business of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines for the first six 
months of 1922 was $50,832,453 as com- 
pared with $49,559,782 for the first six 
months of 1921 and $44,873,141 for the 
first six months of 1920. 








LIFE INCOME LECTURE 
(Continued from page 3) 
from its surplus, and no part of it will 
be charged against those to whom these 
incomes are being paid. 

If a widow invests the proceeds of a 
policy for herself and there is any 
depreciation the loss will fall on her. 
The result will be the same if the insur- 
ance money should be placed in trust 
for the protection of the beneficiary. 

There are other reasons why the in- 
come policy is safer and better than 
any other contract, both for the benefi- 
ciary and for the agent, and this will 
be shown in future installments of this 
series, 
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The Provident Life and Trust 
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Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 


When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A: 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


CHOOSING AN EPIGRAM 





Nadelweiss Agency Conducting Contest 
in Preparation for Signboard 
Advertising Campaign 





The contest being carried on by the 
new Nadelweiss General Agency of the 
Manhattan Life, Fifteenth street and 
Union Square, for the purpose of choos- 
ing a suitable epigram to use on all 
advertising of the agency, will be de- 
cided and prizes announced on August 
1. Henry S. Nadelweiss, general agent, 
is planning a permanent series of ad- 
vertisements, including signboards and 
wall painting, to educate the public as 
to the advantages of policies issued 
by the company. ei 

In connection with this advertising, 
a single epigram is to be used in every 
location to carry a concentrated thought 
as to the necessity of life insurance. 
In order to get the best possible results, 
the contest was inaugurated June 1 
with entry to all life insurance brokers 
and agents. A cash prize of $50 will be 





Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921........$10,007,098.20 
New Insurance Paid for 1921...............+++- 20,444,282.00 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 














The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 









paid for the epigram chosen. Judge 
Aaron J. Levy, Chief Justice of the New 
York City Municipal Court; Joseph 
Kole, of the Cusack Advertising Com- 
pany, and George W. Loesch, of the 
Manhattan Life, will act as the com- 
mittee of judges. 

The new agency has been going ahead 
with constructive plans for future busi- 
ness and shows every sign of making a 
record during its first calendar year. 





PRUDENTIAL’S BIG POLICIES 

The record being made by agents of 
the Prudential Life in underwriting 
policies of $25,000 and upwards is be- 
ing pointed to with justifiable pride by 
the general agents of the company. As 
mentioned in a recent edition of “The 
Prudential Weekly Record Ordinary 
Bulletin,” they say that the securing 
of this big business is attributed to 
three causes—a better knowledge of 
ordinary policies, knowing the pros- 
pect’s needs, and better salesmanship. 

The success of underwriters who are 
getting these large policies is due to 
the fact that they thoroughly under- 
stand their business in the first place, 
and carefully investigate and discover 
the needs and requirements of their 
prospects, in the second. While people 
generally know what they want there 
are few indeed who are not willing to 
receive suggestions. This is where an 
underwriter’s initiative and salesman- 
ship ability counts. 





ROGERS AND ANDREWS GAINING 

L. H. Andrews, manager of the New 
York City Agency of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, is one of the happiest men in 
this city; and his joy is built upon a 
solid foundation. Speaking of conditions 
in the life underwriting field he told 
The Eastern Underwriter that “While 
1920 was a cracker-jack year, 1921 for 
some reason was a great deal better for 
this agency. Yesterday in figuring over 
the first six months of 1922, I found 
that we were 21% ahead of 1921, and 
remember that 1921 was the best year 
we ever had in the New York City 
Agency.” Good work! 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 

Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 


$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7% ) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Dalinsialaenst in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 


moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 


the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








The more I become 

Dignity May acquainted with life 

Determine insurance salesmen 

Agent’s Success and _ their methods, 

the more I am con- 

vinced that the degree of dignity with 

which the salesman conducts himself, 

in a large measure, determines his suc- 
cess, says the Illinois Life. 

By dignity I do not mean egotism or 
an air of self-importance; but rather 
such bearing and conduct as indicates 
that the salesman is not only seriously 
impressed with the merit of his propo- 
sition, but conscientiously feels that in 
bringing it before the prospect he is 
doing him as much of a favor as the 
prospect could possibly do him by in- 
vesting. 

The spirit which actuates the really 
good salesman in any line is that of 
doing service to a prospective customer 
rather than reaping personal benefit 
from that customer, and it is those in- 
surance men who solicit on the theory 
that they have something which should 
be bought, rather than something which 
they would like to sell, that meet with 
the greatest success. 

Life insurance soliciting is a most 
dignified calling, but a man’s calling 
gives him no dignity that he himself 
does not merit. 

A dignified presentation of any meri- 
torious proposition will almost always 
receive a respectful hearing, whereas, 
the same proposition submitted by an 
apologetic or spineless salesman is like- 
ly to be listened to with indifference 
and even contempt. 

A strong, self-respecting personality 
is always respected and admired, there- 
fore, by how much you increase the 
strength of your character and the 
quiet dignity of your manner, by just 
so much are your chances of success 
increased at each insurance interview. 

* * @ 


Would you send the 
Arguments That man to jail, if in your 
Prevent power to do so, who 
Lapsed Policies took $5,000 from your 
wife—money you and 
your wife had saved? Money she may 
need when you are no longer able to 
provide for her? asks P. A. DeLange, 
of the Guardian Life. Of course you 
would, and justly so. Do you realize 
that by dropping your policy that is 
exactly what you are doing? Certainly 
you would be the last person she would 
expect to take away the gift which pro- 
vides a fund for her old age—the gift 
you so unselfishly gave her when you 
took out the policy. Think of this pol- 
icy as a sacred fund set aside for your 
family and not as a commercial docu- 
ment to be tossed aside as some tem- 
porary fancy or condition might sug- 
gest. 

Think along the lines of a fifty-fifty 
proposition. This fund is created by 
and for your mutual benefit, made pos- 
sible by the unselfish efforts of both. 
It is through this combined effort that 
it will be possible for you on your death 
bed to hand your wife $5,000 as a token 
of appreciation. 

Imagine your wife as one of the 
thousands of widows in the United 
States who are forced to take in wash- 
ing or work in restaurants, department 
stores and factories, who could spend 
their declining years in comfort and 
educate their children, if the husband 
had done his duty and carried a policy 
like the one you now possess. 

Why don’t you drop your payments 
on your house? Why don’t you drop 
your savings in the bank? That would 
be but a small loss compared with the 
dropping of your policy. If you drop 
your policy now, your wife may have 
to give up the others at some near 
future date. If you want to make sure 
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that that condition will not happen to 
your family, don’t even think of lapsing 
the best document you ever possessed. 
In other words, show your family that 
you are just as solicitous of their pro- 
tection as you were when you made the 
application for this policy. Give them 
a chance to honor you while you live 
and your memory when you are no 
longer here. Sufficient life insurance 
solves the problem. 

Have you ever thought how little in- 
come you really would leave your fam- 
ily, should you be called tonight over 
the great divide? Have you ever figured 
it out? Five thousand dollars at 6% 
will net your beneficiary three hundred 
dollars a year, or twenty-five dollars a 
month, barring taxes, etc. Do you 
realize after all how little income you 
leave those that are dear and near to 
you? Instead of even thinking of drop- 
ping your insurance, you should in- 
crease it. 








Two Sales Anecdotes 
By ERNEST D. FINCH, Newark, 
Missouri State Life 





We hear a great deal now about lay- 
ing out a program to cover the insur- 
ance needs of our clients, or to get our 
clients to sit, as it were, in their execu- 
tors’ chairs and settle up their estates. 
The first incident was about these lines. 
It was in 1907, a young man 28, married 
and had two children, said he wanted 
to double up his insurance; he was 
carrying $3,000, Twenty Payment Life. 
It was easy, I wrote the application for 
another similar policy, then asked him, 





to develop and hold theif business. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those Policies in the conduct of its business that 
ave given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. . 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 














“Why he needed to carry the additional 
insurance,’ to which he replied, “Il have 
invested all my savings in lots (there 
was a land boom on at the time) and 
want the money returned to my wife, 
should I die before paying off the bal- 
ance due on them.” 

Then I asked, “May I make a sugges- 
tion?” He said, “Why, yes, go ahead.” 
“Well, under the circumstances, if you 
can only add another $100 to your in- 
surance premiums, you don’t need 
$3,000 Twenty Payment Life now, but 
$10,000 term insurance for the same 
money. Hither live or die you are bound 
to win. If you die, the $10,000 will pay 
off the indebtedness and build a home 
free and clear, and not have to sacrifice 
the property at a forced sale, and if 
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AN INDUSTRIAL NEED— 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Many opportunities exist today for the Agent who includes in 


his equipment attractive Group contracts. 


Industry has recognized its need of this protection. A 
Missouri State Life Contract enables the Agent to offer Group 
Contracts both liberal and elastic, covering large or small 


groups with equal facility and same protection. 


A well organized Group Department with a staff of trained 
representatives are prepared to assist the Agent in presenting 


Group Insurance to his prospects. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 














you live and sell the lots at a profit, 
take your profits and pay the difference 
in premiums with interest from the 
original date and convert your term 
insurance into a Twenty Payment Life 
policy.” He saw the point, and the $10,- 
000 was issued. He was a commuter, 
and late for his train one morning 
eleven and one-half months after, tried 
to jump aboard after the train was in 
motion and was killed. It was a real 
satisfaction to me to know that, al- 
though I had mad less commission, I 
had been the means of protecting that 


widow and her children more ade- 
quately, 


The Second Incident 


Like many others I had always re- 
frained from talking business with my 
own folks and friends, and it was in 
December, 1918, that I read an article 
in “Points,” the Mutual Life’s bulletin, 
entitled “Your Friend’s Widow.” 

We know a man who said it was 
“indelicate to say the least” for a man 
to talk life insurance to his friends. A 
year later the widow of his chief friend 
bitterly and contemptuously said to him: 
“You insurance men say you are friends 
of widows and orphans—their best 
friends and often their only friends. 
Yet you regarded me, your friend, so 
lightly that you never asked Frederick, 
as even a stranger might have done, 
but apparently didn’t, what provision he 
had made for me. And now I_am a 
widow, fifty years of age, and have no 
relatives, no home, no money whatever, 
and no earning occupation. You have 
a queer idea of friendship, and, it seems 
to me, a still queerer idea of business. 
It is your business to protect women, 
but me, your friend and the wife of 
your best friend, you haven’t protected, 
even though you of all life insurance 
men should have done it.” 

I immediately cut the article out, 
pasted it on a letterhead and mailed 
it to my chum, saying, I was going to 
call Thursday morning to talk business 
with him. He is not dead yet, but his 
wife will never be able to say such a 
thing to me. I followed it up among 
the members of my own and wife’s 
families, insuring every man insurable, 
and in some cases, brothers or brother- 
in-law and father and grandfather of 
my niece and nephews, left motherless 
by my youngest sister’s death. 

Again I feel the satisfaction that if 
the providers should be taken, the fam- 
ilies would say, wasn’t it fortunate that 
we had an insurance man in the family 
who saw to it that they were protected, 
instead of being condemned with, “Isn’t 
it strange that after all these years he 
never saw to it that the father was in- 
sured?” 

I hope these experiences may be 
helpful. 
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Don’t Let Prospects 
Consult Their Wives 


FULL 
Missouri Life General Agent Finds 
Widows Regret Their Earlier 
Stubbornness When Facing 

Hardships 


FATAL TO COVERAGE 


W. D. Church, general agent of the 
Missouri State Life, gave an interesting 
illustration at the home office 
convention of the company of the utter 
futility 
applicants for life insurance to consult 
their the 
carry. 


recent 


and foolishness of permitting 


wives regarding proper 


amounts of protection to His 
address follows: 

In August, 1918, I was 
old in the life 
but during those 


devoted 


few 
pro- 


but a 
insurance 
few months 


months 
fession, 
I had 

properly estimate the commodity I was 


my working hours to 
privileged to handle. 

My that 
that the 
intelligence, to be handled intelligently, 
and offered to intelligent minds. 

The Windsor Electric Power Plant is 


conclusions at time were 


iife insurance is product of 


the second largest in the world, and I 


initiated a campaign for that plant. | 


wrote the Asst. Supt. and the Pay- 
master, but could not get into the main 
works because of the war _ situation. 


The plant proper was surrounded by a 
heavy mesh of barbed-wire and armed 
guards. The cases indicated were from 
the outer office. 

I wanted the “big” man of the plant, 
Superintendent Diem, but 
wanted the first contact to be personal 
rather than over the telephone. 

Riding to Wheeling on the trolley 
line with the Paymaster, I noted a big 
fine looking man step on with several 
of the department. heads, and observed 
that he reflected high intelligence; on 
inquiry learned that this was the man 
1 wanted to see. 

{ learnee that he had married a 
widow with two girls of school age, a 
native Swiss~ with a university educa- 
tion. 


George B. 


Also was told that he was a hard man 
to reach during regular hours. 

Because of his apparent good health 
and large size I believed him to be 
a good eater, and that he would prob- 
ably be in a better humor after dinner 
(mid-day), so on the following day I 
was at the gate as he came back from 
the club-house, where the head depart- 
ment men ate. As he came along, with 
two others, [I approached him with 
genjal attitude, saying, “Mr. Diem, my 
name is Church and I have been prom- 
ising myself that [: would talk life in- 
surance with you when the opportunity 
presented.” 

“Not interested,” was his reply, as 
he started through the gate. I walked 
along with him saying, “Mr. Diem, for 
certain reasons I cannot leave the mat- 
ter that way.” He stopped in surprise 
and said, “Now, my dear man, I can- 
not give you any time on the subject; 
se eral years ago I was introduced to 
a man in Chicago at a social function, 
and ever after, whether on the trolley, 
at the club and even in church that 
fellow drummed me on life insurance 
until I said ‘If it has to be sold that 
way it cannot be worth much.’ Be. 
sides, Mr. Church, I insure myself.” He 
had stopped half through the yard and 
his friends had gone on. 

“You insure yourself,” I 
with surprise, “that 
Do you mind telling me how you go 
about it?” He replied, “Well, I save 
$300 every year and if I do that for 
20 years I'll have more than any life 
insurance company can give me.” I 
then said, “Yes, that is so, but will 


repeated 
is a new wrinkle. 





ROBERT C. 


NEWMAN 


Rebert C. Newman, president, Quar- 
ter Million Club of the Missouri State 
Lite. His production for the club year 
was more than $3,900,000. 


you live to save $300 annually and for 


20 years? Your widow cannot have 
more at hand than you have lived to 
save. Let us say you survive for ten 


years, she shall receive but $3,000 plus 
4%, while the same savings in our 
plan will give her $10,000 if you die in 
the first or tenth year.” 

He listened attentively and said “I 
never thought of it just that way, see 
me tomorrow, here is an order that 
will admit you.” The following day I 
accepted his application for $10,000 but 
without settlement; even the suggestion 
of illness that might prevent delivery 
did not appeal to him. When the policy 
came through, as the result of as good 
an examination as was ever passed, he 
said, “Church, when I put the matter 
up to my wife she was furious and I 
had to talk my arm off to have her 
consent to one-half the amount, so will 
have to ask you to reduce that amount 
to $5,000.” I said, “Let me talk with 
Mrs. Diem and see if I cannot show her 
the necessity of at least $10,000.” He 
replied, “You do not know Mrs. Diem. 
No, you take the $5,000, and next year 
J will duplicate the amount.” 

One month after the first policy year 


he was taken ill with typhoid fever 
and in three weeks died. The check 


came through promptly and I delivered 
it to a sad woman, who called my 
attention to the fact that she had de- 
feated her husband's attempt to better 
provide for herself and her’ two 
daughters; and all they then had was 


$600 in Liberty Bonds and the $5,000 
insurance. “Was I not a foolish 
woman?” she wailed. I could only 


reply that she thought she was doing 
what was right. 

As a salesman I 
wife’s objection to 
almost fatal to full coverage, and to 
offset this I have endeavored to tell 
my intelligent prospect that his wife 
has nothing whatever to do win the 
amount of insurance he carries, but 
that his widow is the only one he 
‘can be concerned in. 

Through my contract with Diem I 
have placed about $60,000 on the execu- 
tives of that plant. 


now know that a 
life insurance is 





$2,500,000 FOR MALONEY 
The business submitted during the 
month of June by the field force of 
the Philadelphia Life in honor of Presi- 
dent Clifton Maloney exceeded $2,500,- 
000. Forty-five field men qualified for 
the honor rol!. Of the total production 


$800,000 was contributed by forty-five 
members of the Philadelphia Plico Club. 
The annual outing of the club will take 
place on July 17 at the Llanarch Coun- 
try Cub, when the entire day will be 
devoted’ to 
luncheon. 


sports and include a 











Organized 1871 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 
ee Re Ore ore eT Tee $ 28,308,449.13 
emanate? ee eau ain on caearene eee 25,109,146.04 
Capita] and Surplus...........sccssseccecseceeeeeeceetececcccseseesccssesessees 3,199,303.09 
Insurance in p Te sph osAdeNeseNSSesoSOesesesedesernesvedeevernnnancess ryote 
Seer Pececanss to Nils iiss Salada $27°7.108.42 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 





ORGANIZE NEW SERVICE 


Connecticut Mutual Plans Information 
Clearing House for General 
Agents 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has or- 
ganized a new information clearing 
house for information concerning new 
ideas and plans for sales, agency pro- 
motion and development, etc. A weekly 
bulletin called the “General Agents’ 
Exchange Service” will act as a medium 
through which the general agents or 
the company will exchange their ideas. 
This service will be an aid to the gen- 
cral agents’ conferences which are held 
from time to time. 

The new bulletin will not interrupt 
the weekly visits of the older news 
service which will be continued under 
the name of the “General Agents’ 
Weekly Bulletin.” An example of the 
matter contained in the new service 
is a description of instructions issued 
to agents of the Rochester, New York, 
general agency on the use of agents’ 
manuals. The success achieved is de- 
scribed and the instructions reproduced. 
Examples of advertisements in the 
daily press, with the number of replies 
from each one teach a powerful lesson 
in classified advertising. The service 
will no doubt prove useful. 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 








Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
y WILL PAY THEM WELLJ 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 


The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
WOON Teel cctsuesssncesgussneteews 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
aime, Endowments, Dividends, 


$6,990,547 


Amount added to the I 
Reserve Funds 
Net Interest Income from Inv 








ment ...... eccoee eccccces ecccee ° 
($642,638 in excess of the amoun 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force 
Admitted Assets 
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For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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How Views Change 
On Income Plans 


BENEFICIARIES WANT ONE SUM 








Assureds, However, With Better Per- 
spective, See Added Benefits in 
Spreading Payments Over 
Years 





Too much cannot be written upon the 
wisdom of paying insurance to bene- 
ficiaries upon the monthly or annual 
income basis, and W. R. Robinson, gen- 
eral agent for the Missouri State Life, 
related a convincing argument this 
month before the company convention 
at St. Louis. Oftentimes perspectives 
alter a person’s outlook about insur- 
ance, and just this point is the feature 
of the story following: 

James Henry Smith, one of our prom- 
inent Philadelphians, died some two 
years ago. It fell to my lot to settle 
his insurance matters and to also get 
an inside view of the affairs of a sup- 
posedly wealthy man at the time he 
passes out. Mr. Smith was reputed to 
be worth about half a million, two- 
thirds of which was represented by 
life insurance policies. Upon opening 
his deposit box in the vault I was 
amazed to find that several of his in- 
surance policies, two being for $100,- 
000 each, had been maintained in force 
only the first year of their issuance 
and that other policies likewise had 
been borrowed on their limit. Receipts 
for stocks and bonds held as collateral 
by bankers and brokers took the place 
of good securities that had been there 
at one time. There were numerous 
other issuances of stock which were 
not worth hardly more than the paper 
on which they were printed. 

With regard to the insurance part 
of his estate the real net value, deduct- 
ing loans, amounted to about $35,000, 
one policy of $20,000, which had been 
issued under the installment option 
calling for payment of $1,000 a year for 
twenty years. Mrs Smith was much 
chagrined wher: I told her the status of 
her husband’s insurance account and 
made a special plea that she be paid 
the $20,000 which we supposed was the 
face amount of the policy. When I en- 
deavored to express to her the valuable 
features of instalment options she be- 
came indignant, believing that I was 
attempting to withhold from her some 
cash to which she was entitled, and 
since her expectations had been blasted 
as to the amount of the estate which 
her husband had Teft, I felt that there 
was some excuse for her wanting to 
have the entire proceeds of the one 
policy which had been maintained in- 
tact by her husband. 

To satisfy her I wrote to the com- 
pany in New York by whom the policy 
was issued to see if a way could be 
found to give her the proceeds in one 
lump sum, but as her husband had an 
irrevocable clause in the policy com- 
pelling the company to make the pay- 
ments only in installments there was 
nothing I could do, but the company 
did call my attention to the fact that 
so far as a contingent beneficiary was 
concerned any unpaid installments 
would be willingly lumped and paid in 
one payment to whomever should fol- 
low her as beneficiary. This gave me 
an opportunity to ease the mind of 
Mrs. Smith a little bit, although she 
was loath to feel that an injustice had 
been done her in that the policy was 
not paid in a lump sum, 

I made it a point to have her decide 
how the balance of the money should 
be handled in the event of her death 
before receiving the twenty install- 
ments and wus later surprised to find 
that Mrs. Smith, who had one daughter 
about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, was not willing that any balance 


due her under the policy should be paid 
in a lump sum; in fact, she insisted 
that the installment privilege should 
be continued to the daughter should 
she become the beneficiary under the 
policy. It was easy for her to see how 
the daughter might easily squander the 
money, but it was difficult to see how 
her husband regarded her in the same 
viewpoint. But be that as it may, the 
policy stood as it was originally in- 
tended it should stand and the pay- 
ments! made from time to time. 

In visiting Mrs. Smith not long ago I 
was impressed particularly with a state- 
ment she made that what her husband 
had, left her in the way of real estate 
and other investments had been a con- 
stant source of sorrow to her, lawyers, 
real estate agents and other having an 
interest in her affairs had been con- 
tinually after her for one reason and 
another and she was quite beside her- 
self. Turning to me on handing her a 
check on her insurance policy, she very 
pathetically told me how much she ap- 
preciated how the checks were coming 
from the insurance company without 
any red tape and without any deduc- 
tions, instead some increased for in- 
terest. She said that if her husband 
had left her an adequate annual income 
of about $5,000 in the form of insurance 
installments such as she was receiving 
on the basis of $1,000 she would gladly 
give away everything left her in the 
estate. 

Selling insurance is one thing, paying 
insurance is another. If we want our 
work to count for its fullest we will 
not be satisfied to make a sale but we 
will want to know that the results of 
our efforts will work out in such a way 
that the beneficiary will thank us for 
having had their affairs put in such 
shape that they can live quietly and 
without annoyance from the benefits of 
insurance taken out for them rather 
than to have to go through a continu- 
ous period of worriment because of the 
unstability of other things on which 
they are likely to have to depend for a 
living. 








who had requested information. 
new business result of 1920. 


Insurance 
since 1878. 











FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 


10° ; In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
in force over $223,000,000. 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





Faithfully serving insurers 





WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President | 








THURMAN’S SHORT CUT 





Finds Occasionally That Best Sales Are 
Made By Direct Attack Without 
Heavy Preparations 


E. B. Thurman, manager of the Cleve- 
land branch of the Missouri State Life, 
is decidedly averse to wasting time. 
The following anecdote illustrates how 
he sold one prospect in short order. 

In several years of self-analysis and 
keen observation of life insurance 
salesmanship I have discovered three 
things are wrong with us. First, we 
do not work very much; second, when 
we do work we work without intelli- 
gent application, both as to making 
contact with prospect and stage set- 
ting, and, third, when we work unin- 
telligently we waste a lot of time—and 
it is about that waste of time that a 
little incident made a lasting impres- 
sion on me. 

I believe it is a conservative estimate 
that about 60% of life insurance men 
use two hours or more in preparing a 
prospectus for every case—a big thick 
book, a beautiful thing, all full of fig- 
ures and sample policies and dividend 
schedules and written out explanations 











ISN’T IT STRANGE? 





oe 
——— 











the Lenins and Trotzkys of the world—always present in 
some form and forever threatening a free social order. 

Let no one be downhearted that our task requires sturdy 
salesmanship and unremitting effort. It is well that it is so. 


That with so many reputable companies and so much tangi- 
ble evidence on all sides of what life insurance continually 
does, day in and day out, more people do not voluntarily walk 

up to the captain’s office and say, “I'll take it!” This Company 
| is more than 77 years old and yet in all that time I don’t be- 
lieve one-tenth of one per cent have found their way to the 
‘aptain’s office without a pilot in the person of an agent who 
led the way. When we consider the billions in benefits that 
| have been paid by all companies in that period the indiffer- 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York 


President. 











; ence of men is strange. But it is justly one of our happiest 
reflections that we of this fraternity, while earning our live- 
lihood, are at the same time factors that are forever fighting 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 








of all kinds of helpful things whereby 
he could collect double indemnity—all 
kinds of bunk. 

I was called on a $50,000 case, and I 
took my beautiful prospectus with me. 
When my agent and I got in the office 
we found a man with a rolltop desk and 
behind him another table, and on this 
table neatly arranged were six piles of 
stuff. He said to me, “I am resigned; 
go to it!” “What do you mean?” I 
asked. “You are the seventh insurance 
man on this case. All six have brought 
me all this stuff and each time each 
man goes through this stuff and tells 
me how wrong it is and how good his 
is. Now I am willing for you to tell 
me all this over again.” 

From his look I gathered the impres- 
sion that, while he was resigned to go 
through with it for another hour, he 
thought it was a useless waste of time. 
I had an inspiration. “Mr. Blank, will 
you give me permission to do anything 
I want with this stuff?” He assented 
and I gathered it all up and dumped it 
in the waste basket and then took my 
own beautiful prospectus, the delight 
of my brain, and laid it reverently on 
top of the pile, all of it in the waste 
basket. Then [ pulled an application 
out of my inside pocket and said, “Will 
you please give the company a record 
of your signature on this line?” and 
handed him a pen. 

He looked at me and I looked at him 
and did not know anything else to say 
because I had thrown my prospectus 
away. Finally, because he was as sur- 
prised as I was, he took the pen and 
signed his name. Then I asked him 
the only thing I could say, “Will it be 
all right for the doctor to see you at 3 
o'clock,” and he was just as speechless 
as I and said, “Yes.” 





NEARLY $84,900,000 IN JUNE 

The production force of the New York 
Life turned in a new record for the 
month of June, sending in applications 
to the home office tor nearly $84,000,000 
of business. In a letter to the field force 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president, said that 
“As far as he knows this production 
made a record for June or for any other 
month in the company’s history.” There 
were 943 agents who during the month 
wrote or had examined ten or more ap- 
plications each, while sixty-five of the 
company’s 116 branch offices accom- 
plished one-sixth of their year’s allot- 
ment. This was as a testimonial to 
President Kingsley, who is celebrating 
his fifteenth anniversary as president. 





BEST ANALYSES OUT 


Alfred M. Best Company has issued 
its new 1922 “Ana’yses of Policy Con- 
tracts” of life insurance companies and 
associations. There is no material 
change in the method of compiling this 
year, except for the segregation of divi- 
dend illustrations, which previously 
have been a part of the analyses book, 
into a separate volume. This book is 
one of a series of four, the others 
being: “Illustrations of Premium Rates, 
Cash Values and Dividends”; “Compila- 
tions of Disability and Double Indem- 
nity Provisions’; and “Synopsis of 
Group and Bank Depositor’s Insu~ance.” 





In June, 1922, the Great Southern 
Life, of Houston, Tex., had a produc- 
tion of $2,553,793. In June, 1921, the 
production was $1,783,050. Thus, 1922 
showed a gain of $770,743 or 44%. 
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Crowley Talks On 
Accident and Health 


TO MISSOURI STATE AGENTS 





Urges the Importance of New Line 
as An Aid to Production of 
Regular Life Business 





Delegates to the home coming con- 
vention held by agents of the Missouri 
State Life, at the home office of the 
company in St. Louis, were addressed 
by Vice-President John J. Crowley on 
the subject of “Accident and Health In- 
surance.” He emphasized the appeal 
which the subject of accident insurance 
presents to the average man and urged 
the entire force to aid in building up 
this new field for the company. The 
text of the speech follows, in part: 

“It is just exactly a year since the 
company announced the opening of the 
accident department. 

“As might be anticipated, the writings 
for the first three months were com- 
paratively light, nevertheless before the 
close of last year—in a period of a little 
more than six months—the total written 
accident and health premiums slightly 
exceeded $51,000. Of this amount $38,- 
000 had been paid in to the company. 

“For the six months’ period between 
January 1 and July 1 this year the fig- 
ures are: Written premiums, (Accident 
and Health) $78,000; paid premiums, 
(Accident and Health) $67,000. Despite 
the poor condition of business generally, 
the accident department succeeded in 
writing, during its first twelve months 
of operation, $129,000 in premiums, of 
which $105,000 has been paid in to the 
company. 

“When you consider that the paid 
premiums up to the first of July amount 
to $67,000, and that we have the advan- 
tage of approximately $50,000 of re- 
newals coming due during the next six 
months, I believe that we are warranted 
in the expectation that the department 
will show paid premiums of not less 
than $200,000 before the close of busi- 
ness on December 31 this year. Such a 
result for the first calendar year is an 
achievement worthy of your best efforts, 
particularly when it means so much to 
you and to the company. As a matter 
of fact, the paid for figure could be $300,- 
000, or even $500,009 if you men in the 
field could be brought to a full realiza- 
tion of what accident and health insur- 
ance means to your clients, to your 
agencies and to the company. 


Strong Appeal for Majority 

“The accident insurance business is 
unquestionably the finest business in 
the world, and I make this statement 
realizing that il is a broad one, but I 
defy any thoughtful man to study the 
subject carefully and come to any other 
conclusion. If you men will take the 
time to inform yourselves as to the 
frequency of accidents and disease, you 
will be appalled at the tremendous num- 
ber of people who are killed, maimed or 
disabled during the course of each 
twenty-four hours. When you consider 
the record of the sick and injured, bear 
in mind that the majority of folk in this 
country are dependent upon moderate 
salaries or wages for their very exist- 
ence, and consider what happens when 
the bread winner of the family loses his 
earning power for even so short a period 
as a month or two. There is not only 
loss of income, but heavy bills pile up 
for medical or surgical treatment or 
both, and oftentimes the financial strain 
is such that the victim and those depen- 
dent upon him are plunged into debt 
from which they are a long time in re- 
covering. 

“It is not my purpose to recite col- 
umns of gruesome statistics on the sub- 
ject of accidents and disease; however, 
it will undoubtedly interest you to know 
that 10% of all deaths are due to acci- 
dental causes, that for every single 
death from any cause, there are approxi- 
mately 125 cases of disabling injuries. 
Out of the 125 injured, about 100 are 
disabled for less than two months and 
nine more sustain injuries of a serious 


nature involving long periods of dis- 
ability. 

“When you dwell on these facts and 
consider that we are all susceptible to 
accidental injury during every moment 
of the day and night, you must find 
yourself wondering how anyone eligible 
for accident and health insurance can 
find the courage to be without it. 

“If you are not informed about acci- 
dent insurance and will take the trouble 
to inquire into the subject, you will be 
struck with the unrestricted, broad cov- 
erage which it provides. 

“The scope of the coverage is such 
that every need is anticipated and full 
provision made for it. Finally, the cost 
of accident insurance is such that every 
one, even the wage earner whose week- 
ly pay is very slender, is able to meet it. 

Creates An Income 

“Aside from the splendid satisfaction 
because of the good work he is doing, 
for what is the average insurance agent 
striving? Is it not that he may build 
up a competency? The successful agent 
is a man of energy and enthusiasm, 
satisfied with his job, putting everything 
he has into it, realizing that in the end 
he will have an estate in the shape of 
a premium account, which will yield 
him an income, large or small, depend- 
ing upon the success of his efforts. 

“Here’s where accident insurance 
makes its first appeal to the far-sighted 
agent. Such a man is quick to realize 
that if he is willing to put the necessary 
effort and study into the business, he 
will be well repaid. Take the man who 
is able to write $100,000 to $200,000 per 
year of life insurance. He will find that 
the writing of $3,000 to $5,000 of acci- 
dent premiums in addition to his regular 
volume of life, can be accomplished with 
a reasonable amount of extra effort and 
he will be quick to see that in a com- 
paratively few years he can build up a 
premium account of $18,000 to $20,000, 
yielding him a regular income of $4,500 
to $5,000 a year. In connection with 
this income, remember there is no time 
limit to the payment of accident com- 
missions. The first year rate is con- 
tinued so long as the insurance remains 
in force, and those who are inclined to 
disparage accident insurance by com- 
paring the first year commission on a 
life contract with the first year com- 
mission under an accident policy, will 
do well to consider this point carefully. 

“There is another feature of the busi- 
ness that will appeal to you gentlemen 








qualifications, who can make good. 














MANAGER WANTED 


We desire. a man between 30 and 38 years of age, with experience 
as a life insurance salesman, and with managerial ability—one with a 
record of real accomplishments—to manage one of the oldest life insur- 
ance offices in Chicago, (E. H. Carmack Agency). 


An unusual opportunity is open to the person with the necessary 
Send applications, giving full particulars, including age, experience, 


references and other qualifications to: 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 














very strongly, and that is the lead the 
agent obtains through his accident pol- 
icyholders. ‘There is no question but 
that it is far easier to obtain an inter- 
view on the subject of accident insur- 
ance than on life insurance. If you are 
not sure on this score, make the experi- 
ment on your own account and see if 
you cannot develop more calls into in- 
terviews on the basis of accident insur- 
ance than on the basis of life. If you 
find that it works out as I suggest, 
would it not appeal to you as logical to 
interview all new prospects on the basis 
of accident insurance? 
Gives Agent Advantage 

“If you are successful in your sales 
talk, the accident commission involved 
will pay you for the time spent, but 
there is an additional advantage in that 
you have obtained precisely the infor- 
mation you need to enable you to solicit 
the man for life insurance. After the 
placement of an accident policy, you 
have a tremendous advantage over 
every competing life insurance agent, 
in that you know the insured’s business 
or occupation, his date and place of 
birth, height, weight, age, the name of 
the beneficiary, the relationship, what- 
ever accident, health or life insurance 
he carries, and, finally, you have pretty 
definite assurance that you are not 
wasting your time on an uninsurable 








465,227 in the same period. 


Insurance. 


provisions. 





Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 





For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 





risk, because the fact that your com- 
pany has issued accident insurance to 
him is a fairly good indication that he 
will be acceptable for life insurance. 

Above everything else, accident insur- 
ance is the key to increased life produc- 
tion. Many of the men in the company’s 
agency force have found this out for 
themselves during the short period the 
accident department has been. in opera- 
tion. Many more will find it out during 
the coming year. 

For Better Service 

“Our great concern is to secure the 
co-operation of the entire agency force 
in accident production from now on. 
The company does not expect, under 
present conditions, to derive any sub- 
stantial underwriting profit from the 
accident business. Because of the broad 
protection and unrestricted nature of 
the present-day accident policies, the 
company that writes this line must be 
content with an exceedingly slender 
margin of profit, if any, but there are 
features other than underwriting profit, 
which more than justify this company 
in engaging in the business. We have 
{in mind the service which it enables us 
to render our present patrons in the life 
department who will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to secure the very 
best accident protection. We expect, 
through prompt and liberal claim ad- 
justments, to make more friends for the 
company, and we believe that the sell- 
ing of accident insurance will serve the 
agency force, first, as an additional 
source of income and, secondly, as a 
medium for bringing about increased 
life production.” 





APPOINT NEW GENERAL AGENT 

George M. Robinson has been ap- 
pointed Detroit general agent of the 
National Life, of Vermont, to succeed 
William W. Warren, according to an 
announcement sent out by the com- 
pany. Mr. Robinson is an experienced 
underwriter and has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the territory throughout Detroit 
and Michigan generally, due to long 
residence. Offices are located in the 
First National Bank Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





Sam Abernathy, of Dallas, Texas, 
and H. C. Walburn, of Huntington, 
W. Va., agents of the Bankers’ Life 
of Des Moines, recently engaged in a 
thril'ing duel for supremacy among 
Bankers’ Life salesmen in the matter 
of production. After the business had 
been checked up it was found that Mr. 
Abernathy had beaten Mr. Walburn out 
with a scant $165. He had a produc- 
tion of $65,165 while Mr. Walburn came 
through with $65,000. 





D. W. Dickson, of the Great Southern 
Life, Houston, Tex.,, who for years and 
years has been tenderly guarded as the 
only bachelor from the wiles of win- 
some women, recently kicked the efforts 
of his fellow agents into the sage brush 
and got married. Miss Agnes Grove, 


of the actuarial department of the 
Great Southern Life, towed Mr. Dickson 
into port.’ Congratulations. 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS AND 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

There was a world of food for thought 
in the words which crossed the lips of 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., superintendent 
of insurance of New York State, at the 
golden anniversary meeting of the New 
York State Association of Supervising 
& Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents, at 
Saranac Inn, last week. After listen- 
ing to Superintendent Stoddard’s re- 
marks one could not but be faced with 
the question: “Has there been a mis- 
understanding on the part of insurance 
companies as to the which 
should exist between them and the in- 
their 


relations 


surance departments of 
tive states?” 


respec- 


Without any gauze between himself 
and his auditors in the Casino at Sara- 
nac Inn, through which his words could 
gently percolate, and without any con- 
fidential air or soft pedal adjectives, 
Superintendent Stoddard, stated that 
he was surprised to note since his 
connection with the insurance depart- 
ment of New York state, how little the 
insurance companies used the depart- 
ment. He pointed out that while there 
are many occasions when the companies 
find themselves confronted by rulings 
of other state departments, requests 
for information, when the New York 
Department could be of no little as- 
sistance in handling the matters in- 
volved, but seldom do the companies 
bring these matters to the attention of 
the superintendent, and it is obvious 
that he is powerless to proceed with- 
out their having done so. 

Superintendent Stoddard is strong in 
his belief that a great many troubles, 
a large amount of annoyance, and no 
little saving of expense, could be had 
by conferring with the department 
when rulings are made by other states 
and requests are made by other states 
for information. It is his belief that 
through the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, of which the 
New York State Department is promi- 
nently a part, many of the wrinkles 
which creep into the insurance cloth 
could be ironed out to the satisfaction 
of all concerned quicker and easier 
than in any other way. 


Superintendent Stoddard further 
stated that he finds most of the visits 
of insurance companies to the depart- 
ment which are made, are made by 
those of the company’s personnel com- 
prising counsel, and without any at- 
tempt to question the ability of the 
members of the legal departments of 
the companies that the’ mole hill which 
could in a few minutes be leveled 
through a frank, open, human presenta- 
tion to the department, becomes a 
mountain and sometimes a _ running 
sore, when approached from the strictly 
legal standpoint. 

No matter what the outcome, Super- 
intendent Stoddard has opened a new 
channel through which companies may 
proceed in the solution of departmental 
problems coming up from time to time, 
and has placed it squarely up to the 
companies whether they use the, Insur- 
ance Department of New York State 
100% or 10% as the case might be. 

Here is a frank invitation to co-oper- 
ate, presented by a thoughtful super- 
vising official. There should be no hesi- 
tation on the part of the insurance 
companies to embrace it, and to the 
good of the business as a whole. 


CONSERVING THE PROCEEDS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


The Denison “blue-sky” bill which has 
been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and will soon be under con- 
sideration of the Senate, and to which 
we referred at length in our issue of 
July 7, emphasizes the necessity for 
and value of the modern policy provi- 
sions for income settlements in one 
shape or another in place of payment 
in a single sum. It is now nearly 
thirty years since the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York intro- 
duced the first “life income” policy, or 
as it was then somewhat cumbrously 
called, the “continuous instalment” 
policy. This was a recognition of the 
fact that the payees under life ingsur- 
ance policies are, in many cases, ig- 
norant of elementary investment prin- 
ciples and that an income is, to such 
payees, a greater and more lasting 
benefit than the equivalent single sum. 
Since that time the “life income” idea 
has been greatly developed and ex- 
panded while the introduction of the 
optional modes of settlement has in 
effect put practically all policies, po- 
tentially at least, in the life income 
class. 

Within the last ten or a dozen years 
there has been a very great increase 
in the use made of these optional 
modes of settlement. Probably in 
nearly ten per cent of the new policies 
issued at the present time an election 
is made at the date of issue providing 
for such a settlement while many such 
elections are made by the insured after 
issue and still more by the beneficiaries 
themselves at the time the policy be- 
comes a claim. 

The popularity of income settlements 
among applicants for life insurance is 
sufficient evidence of a realization of 
their value. 

The real value of such settlements 
lies, of course, in the assurance which 
the applicant has that the sums which 
he expends in premiums will create 
a real and lasting estate and not one 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








FRANCIS R. STODDARD, JR. 


Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, notwithstanding his impaired 
physical condition, made a decided hit 
with the members of the New York 
State Association of Supervising and 
Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents, and 
the guests of the association at its 
meeting at Saranac Inn last week. 
When Superintendent Stoddard left 
New York the evening preceding the 
meeting, he knew where he was going, 
that he was on his way, but he did not 
know just how he was going to feel 
when he got there, or just what he was 
going to do, or say. Once in the pres- 
ence of the genial personalities which 
make up the “Old Association,” he for- 
got his physical impairments and be- 
came a member of the party in every 
sense of the word. It was a new experi- 
ence for a Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York State, because never he- 
fore in the fifty years’ history of the 


“Old Association” had a_ suvervising 
official been invited to speak at its 


annual meeting. Feeling thoroughly at 
home, Superintendent Stoddard was 
quite at ease talking shop, and very 
pertinent shop at that. Much that he 
said had to do with the powers of the 
department under the new rating law 
in New York State. Taking the super- 


which may be almost immediately dis- 
sipated by a foolish beneficiary or 
taken from her by unscrupulous stock 
salesmen, or even, in good faith, by 


incompetent advisers among her 
“friends.” 
The arguments” generally urged 


against such settlements are: first, the 
supposedly low interest yield, and, sec- 
ond, the fact that the capital is tied 
up for a longer or shorter period. As 
regards the question of yield it is un- 
doubtedly true that those unfamiliar 
with investments almost invariably 
look upon a high yield as the first 
consideration, relegating the question 
of security to second place. A gfance 
at the popular “investment advice” 
columns in some of the daily news- 
papers gives abundant evidence of this. 
Many instances will be found of persons 
with a few thousand to invest who 
insist on a return of at least six per 
cent. Where, however, proper weight 
is given to the element of security of 
principal, and this is especially im- 
portant where the investment is small 
or where, as is often the case in life 
insurance policies, it represents prac- 
tically the whole estate, a return of 


intendent at his word, insurance com- 
panies cannot expect bad _ treatment 
under the discretionary powers given 
the superintendent under this law. The 
superintendent is authority for the 
statement that there will be no State 
made rates if he can help it, and that 
there will be just as little regulation as 
possible. His frank invitation for co- 
operation between the companies and 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as noted in the columns of The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, and as 
further noted in an editorial on this 
page, has far-reaching possibilities for 
good. Superintendent Stoddard told a 
representative of this paper that he 
thoroughly enjoyed his visit to Saranac 
Inn, and we know that the members 
of the “Old Association” thoroughly en- 
joyed Superintendent Stoddard. 
a * * 

“Bill” Williamson, manager of the 
Rochester office of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, resigned that connection 
recently and is now back in the home 
office of the Continental of the America 
Fore group in its loss department. 
“Bill” Williamson is one of the most 
popular men in the New York State 
field and is held in very high regard 
by all who know him and to his new 
work he carries their best wishes. 

* oe « 

A. N. Williams, vice-president of the 
Aetna, and Mrs. Williams and _ their 
family sailed for Europe for a month’s 
vacation on July 1. 

* * * 

Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president and 
secretary of the Aetna, of Hartford, 
together with Mrs. Beardsley and their 
family, are spending a vacation § in 
Alaska. 

* . om 


“Ed” Quackenbush, staff adjuster of 
the Buffalo office of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, has been transferred to 
the Philadelphia office of the bureau. 














| Job Hedges Says 








Optimism unaccompanied by personal 
effort is merely a state of mind and not 
fruitful. 


-From Job E. Hedges’ book. “Common Sense in 
Politics,” published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 


four and a half or five per cent is all 
that ought to be expected. This is about 
the range of interest rates involved in 
income settlements at the present time. 
The fact, also, that no expenses or 
charges in connection with the details 
of the investment fall on the benefi- 
ciary must not be lost sight. of. 

The other objection—that the capital 
is tied up—is, of course, really an ad: 
vantage. An election by the insured 
which leaves a choice to the beneficiary 
amounts to nothing more than the in- 
sured’s advice and thus loses practi- 
cally all its value, as advice is usually 
disregarded, particularly if it is a dead 
man’s advice. Unless it is the intention 
of the insured that at his death the 
beneficiary is to have the opportunity 
of doing what she pleases with the 
policy proceeds his duty is only half 
done, in fact not done at all, if he 
elects a method of settlement and 
leaves it wide open to be totally dis- 
regarded at his death. 

The life insurance companies will 
certainly welcome the Denison Act (if 
it should become so) as emphasizing 
the value of one of the principal 
features of their policies. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Lightning Freak 
Fires Radio Set 


WAS “ALMOST A PHENOMENON” 








Bolt Burned Insulation Off Wire and 
Set Room Afire; Ground Wire 
Still Intact 





The first fire to be recorded as 
caused by an amateur radio set oc- 
curred when a bolt of lightning struck 
the apparatus installed near the window 
of a room on the top floor of an apart- 
ment house at 410 West Forty-fourth 
street. Charles Down, the owner, is an 
electrician, and after carefully investi- 
gating he blamed his lightning arrester 
for the blaze. The instrument worked 
successfully during many recent storms 
but the static electricity was unusually 
high in the last storm and that, he 
believes, caused the difficulty. 

Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, professor of 
electrical engineering at City College, 
discredited this explanation, saying he 
regarded the occurrence “almost as a 
phenomenon,” and advanced the belief 
that a large bolt of lightning penetrated 
the porcelain shell of the arrester and 
struck the inside aerial. As an alter- 
nate explanation, ‘the professor said 
that Down’s ground wire might not 
have been properly adjusted. 

The rubber insulation covering the 
aerial from the arrester to the set was 
entirely burned off, but the ground wire 
was not harmed. In accordance with 
the new rules of the fire underwriters 
(the ground wire was attached to a 
water pipe on a bathtub), the ground 
can be attached inside a building in- 
stead of running to the ground. The 
outside aerial and roof antennae were 
unharmed. 

Dr. Goldsmith does not believe that 
the fire is significant in any way, or 
that there is likely to be a recurrence 
of the accident. ‘This is the first time 
| have ever heard of such a fire,” he 
said, ‘and it may be the last time one 
will ever take place. Lightning usually 
tollows the path of least resistance to 
the ground, but some rare cases have 
been reported of a bolt avoiding direct 
paths downward. Insurance underwrit- 
ers have generally believed that the 
risk of fire from lightning was slightest 
when an antenna and aerial were pres- 
ent. But lightning is so erratic that 
one does not know where it will hit.” 





MANY CRANKING ACCIDENTS 
‘The Norwich Union Indemnity has 
pa'd $7,500 in claims on thirty acci- 
dents caused by cranking automobiles 
recently. Highty per cent of these 
los:es were in California. These fig- 
wes show that self-starters and modern 
appliances are either not attached to 
a large number of cars or that they 
are subject to breakdown. 


Court Throws Out 
Riders to Policies 


WEREN’T ATTACHED PROPERLY 








Were Sent to Assured Six Weeks Sub- 
sequent to Issuance of Insurance; 
Consideration Not Sufficient 





The California Supreme Court has 
held in the appeal of the case of Bassi 
against the Springfield Fire & Marine 
that an insurance company cannot deny 
liability for a loss on the grounds that 
the assured failed to comply with the 
requirements of a rider attached after 
the issuance of policy without specific 
consideration. The clause was the iron 
safe rider requiring assured to keep an 
inventory of stock insured in a fire- 
proof safe. It was not attached by the 
insurance company upon either of the 
two policies involved in the litigation 
until after the policies had been in 
force for a month or longer, and then 
either without the specific consent of 
the assured or without his knowing the 
contents of the riders, according to the 
assured’s testimony. 

Alfred C. Skaife, of the San Fran- 
cisco bar, writing in the “Insurance 
Brokers Bulletin,’ quotes extracts from 
this interesting decision, which follows: 

“The facts found, as stated in the 
opinion, are “that said ‘iron safe clause’ 
was not attached to said policy at the 
time the same was executed by. defen- 
dant and delivered to plaintiff; that 
about a month or six weeks after the 
execution and delivery of said policy, 
defendant’s agent called upon plaintiff 
at his place of business and attached 
said ‘iron safe clause’ to said policy 
and that there was no new considera- 
tion passed between said parties and 
that there was no consideration what- 
ever to support the modification or at- 
tempted modification of said policy and 
that plaintiff did not at the time under- 
stand the same or agree thereto.” 

Question of Consideration 

“The really important question is 
whether or not there was any consid- 
eration to support this modification of 
the existing contracts between the par- 
ties. Appellant urges that the finding 
of the trial court that there was no 
consideration for the attachment by 
plaintiff of the riders in question to his 
policies is erroneous. It is urged that 
as the policies contained a clause per- 
mitting the defendant to cancel the 
same at any time by giving five days’ 
written notice of the cancellation to the 
insured, that the defendant’s failure to 
exercise this privilege at the time it 
became aware that the ‘iron safe clause’ 
had not been made a part of said poli- 
cies was a consideration for the inclu- 
sion of said clauses in said policies. 
This argument overlooks the fact that 
defendant did not deprive itself of the 
privilege of cancellation secured to it 
by its policy, either in whole or in part 














MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 

















Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 








“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practicai 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 
the business. 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 


company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 
keenly regret its loss.” 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 
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or for any length of time. It entered 
into no agreement which precluded it 
from giving notice of cancellation to 
plaintiff at any time. It gave up no 
right or privilege. Its right to cancel 
the policies remained unimpaired, 
whether the clause in question was 
accepted by plaintiff or not. Under 
such circumstances, there was no mu- 
tuality to the alleged supplemental 
agreement between the parties. Mere 
forbearance to cancel the policy would 
not be a sufficient consideration with- 
out a definite agreement not to cancel. 
(Shadburne v. Daly, 76 Cal. 355, 359; 
Estate of Thompson, 165 Cal. 296). 

“Policies of insurance are written 
contracts between the parties and are 
governed by the same rules which are 
applicable to contracts generally. The 
principle of law applicable here is 
stated in the case of Main Street, etc. 
Co. v. Los Angeles Traction Co., 129 
Cal. 301, wherein it is said: ‘There can 
be no doubt of the principle contended 
for by the appellant that an agreement 
adding to the terms of an existing 
agreement between the same parties 
and by which new and onerous terms 
are imposed upon one of the parties 
without any compensating advantages, 
requires a consideration to support it; 
though this, of course, may consist 
either in a new consideration or in some 
favorable modification of the original 
contract.’ 

Doctrine of Estoppel 

“Does then the principle of estoppel 
enter into the situation, as contended 
by appellant, and supply the want of a 
consideration? It is argued that be- 
cause plaintiff kept the policies and did 
not notify the defendant that he would 
not accede to the ‘iron safe clause,’ he 
is estopped to deny the validity of said 
clause. 

“But there is no evidence in the 
record that the defendant intended to 
serve upon the plaintiff notice of can- 
cellation of said policies in the event 


plaintiff did not consent to be bound 
by the ‘iron safe clause,’ and no evi- 
dence that plaintiff’s failure to notify 
defendant that he refused to be bound 
by said clause caused defendant to fore- 
go sending such notice. The person 
claiming the benefit of an _ estoppel 
must show that he was misled by the 
conduct of the other party. (Washing- 
ton v. Black, 83 Cal. 290, 294). The 
party claiming estoppel must have re- 
lied upon conduct of the other and 
have been induced by it to do some- 
thing which he would not otherwise 
have done. (McCormick v. Orient Ins. 
Co., 86 Cal. 260, 263). It is an essential 
element of estoppel by conduct that the 
party setting it up should have relied 
upon the conduct of the other and 
should have been induced thereby to do 
something which he otherwise would 
not have done. (Barnhart v. Fulkerth, 
39 Cal. 497; First National Bank v. 
Maxwell, 123 Cal. 360; Wheaton v. 
North British, etc. Ins. Co., 76 Cal. 415, 
432). 


“So far as this claim of appellant is 
concerned, the record is lacking in the 
essential proof that the failure of plain- 
tiff to take some affirmative action in 
reference to the riders sent to him 
influenced the conduct of the defendant 
to its injury. 


“Claim is made by appellant that the 
policies themselves grant to the insurer 
the right to change their provisions at 
will; that such a privilege is a part of 
the original consideration for the issu- 
ance of the policies. This claim is 
based upon the following: The poli- 
cies sued on are in the standard form 
required by the Legislature of the State 
of California. (Act approved March 
18, 1909; Stats. 1909, p. 404). Each of 
said policies provides: ‘This policy is 
made and accepted subject to the fore- 
going stipulations and conditions and 
those hereinafter stated, which are 
hereby specially referred to, and made 
part of this policy, together with such 
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C. G. Smith 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 


1 Liberty Street 


























other provisions, agreements or condi- 
tions as may be endorsed hereon, or 
added hereto.’ Section 10 of said act, 
approved March 18, 1909 (Stats. 1909, 
p. 404), provides: ‘Except as herein 
otherwise provided, clauses may be at- 
tached to the standard form by separate 
riders in type larger than pica imposing 
specified duties and obligations upon 
the insured and limiting the liability 
of the insurer.’ 
Strained Construction 

“It is contended that, in view of this 
provision of the act establishing a 
standard form of insurance policy, the 
clause above quoted contained in the 
policies under consideration, gave to 
the insurer the right, at any future 
time, and from time to time, to modify 
and change the policies and add new 
conditions thereto. Such a construc- 
tion would strain the language used 
and would violate basic principles of 








Actual market value for all securities 
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D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 19223 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


188,956 
789,027 


Total ............ $8,185,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


_ of Newark, ¥. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ...........$10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 


Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 




















Loyal to friends and loyal agents 








contract law. It would leave no con- 
tract between the parties which would 
be of any value to the insured, because 
the insurer might, from time to time, 
add such provisions and conditions as 
would absolutely nullify all provisions 
beneficial to the insured. Furthermore, 
the provisions of section 10 of said act 
contemplate an ‘attachment’ of separate 
riders. The policy becomes the prop- 
erty of the insured after delivery and 
the insurer could only ‘attach’ riders 
thereto before delivery to him, or after- 
wards, with his consent. Said act clear- 
ly contemplates a physical attachment. 
“An insurance policy is subject to 
the same general rules as other con- 
tracts. The provision relied upon by 
the appellant clearly means that the 
policy is accepted by the insured sub- 
ject to all the conditions and stipula- 
tions contained in the standard form of 
policy, and also subject to the provis- 
ions of any special riders or endorse- 
ments which are a part thereof at the 
time he accepts the same. Any other 
construction would make the contract 
lacking in mutuality, by making it bind- 
ing upon the insured, but subject to be 
changed about at will by the insurer. 
Such a construction is not warranted 
by the language employed, nor by the 
general policy of the law to construe 
contracts, if possible, in a way that will 
render them valid and enforceable.” 





BAURE DEFENDS PYRENE 


Pyrene is the standard equipment 
recommended by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for electrical fires, 
according to a statement issued by Wal- 
ter Baure, president of the Pyrene Man- 
ufacturing Company, in response to at- 
tacks upon the extinguisher following 
the Lexington avenue subway fire. 

“The leading fire protection engineers 
of the country have approved pyrene 
extinguishers, which have the indorse- 
ment of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
maintained by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Pyrene is the stand- 
ard equipment recommended by the Na- 
tional Board ot Fire Underwriters for 
electrical fires,’ he said. 





CHARLESTON AT ASHEVILLE 


The office of the Southern Home of 
Charleston, S. C., was well represented 
last week in Asheville, N. C. Dillard B. 
Sewell, vice-president and managing 
underwriter, was in Asheville during 
the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the S. E. U. A. J. H. C. Perry and 
E. P. Seabrook, special agents for South 
Carolina, and J. B. Washington, Jr., spe- 
cial agent for North Carolina, were 
there to attend the meeting of the South 
Carolina Field Club and the festivities 
incident to the session of the North and 
South Carolina Pond of the Blue Goose. 





George B. Muldaur, general agent of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, has left 
on a two months’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast, where he will make several ad 
dresses on fire prevention, 
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J. A. Kelsey President 
Of New Standard Fire 


TO HAVE 





$2,000,000 ASSETS 





Will Write Fire Now With Charter 
Powers to Handle Marine and 
Auto; J. and H. Managers 





J. A. Kelsey, who has become a 
leader in fire underwriting circles as 
head of the United States Branch of 
the Tokio Fire & Marine, a company 
with assets of over $50,000,000, now ap- 
pears as the president of a new insur- 
ance company. The name of the new 
organization is the Standard Insurance 
Company of New York and the company 
will have, it is said, a capital of $1,000,- 
600 with a paid-in surplus of $1,000,000. 
Johnson & Higgins will have super- 
vistory management of the company. 

In addition to the election of Mr. Kel- 
sey as president, H. R. Howard was 
elected secretary. Although the com- 
pany is chartered to write fire, marine 
and all allied lines permitted by the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
the Standard will not open their marine 
or automobile departments for the pres- 
ent. However, it may branch out into 
these lines when they become more 
stable and likely to yield profitable re- 
turns. ; 

J. A. Kelsey established a reputation 
here as one of the best known fire 
insurance executives during the years 
that he was United States manager of 
the Aachen & Munich. His steward- 
ship of the affairs of that company 
was cut short by the war and for the 
last five years he has continued to add 
to his prestige as general agent of the 
fire branch of the Tokio for the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and the West 
Indies. With Mr. Kelsey’s ability and 
underwriting knowledge to guide it the 
Standard is launched with every pros- 
pect of attaining success in the struggle 
for a high place among the younger in- 
surance companies. 





WHEN DID FIRE START? 





Court to Decide Whether Damage Was 
Done by Fire Beginning: Before 
Policy Was in Force 





The decision of Justice Trexler of 
the Supreme Court reversing the local 
common pleas court in the case of 
Samuel Saul against the Northwestern, 
was received Saturday by Prothonotary 
Pier Dannals of the Supreme Court and 
disposes of a most unusual point of law. 

The suit was based upon a fire in- 
surance policy which went into effect 
at noon October 31, 1917, cover ng mer- 
chandise in the store of the plaintiff. 
At 11 a. m. that day fire broke out 
in the store of the plaintiff. It was 
extinguished and the firemen left. A 
few hours later it broke out again, 
doing further damage. It was to col- 
lect for the damage done in the secon] 
fire that Saul sued. The case was sub- 
mitted to the jury to determine whether 
the second fire resulted from the firsy 
fire, the court instructing the jury that 
if this were the case, the verdict should 
be for the defendant. A verdict in 
favor of the insurance company was 
returned but a new trial is awarded 
by the supreme court. It is said in 
Justice Trexler’s opinion the real cri- 
terion is not whether the second fire 
was resulted from the first fire, but 
whether the second fire was a part of 
the first fire. If it was a dis*inct fire 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover, the 
court hoidas.* The case is being tried 
in Pittsburgh. 


DEATH OF RALPH MARDEN 
Ralph Marden, who died July 16 at 
Portsmouth, N. H., was for twenty-five 
years connected with New York cas- 
ualty companies. He was born and edu- 
cated in Boston and came of old New 
England stock. He was a past master 
of Montclair Lodge, F. and A. M., and 
a Companion of Morning Star Chapter, 
R. A. M., of Springfield, Mass. He is 

survived by a widow and brother. 
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1853 
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MOB DESTRUCTION 
AND INSURANCE 


Labor disturbances, strikes and wage 
disputes often are the occasion of riots and 
mob warfare, 


property. 


bringing destruction of 


Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance was 
created to provide property-owners with 
protection against financial loss through 
such damage to their homes and mercantile 
buildings caused by the acts of a mob. 


An insurance policy in The Home of New 
York covering Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion gives the property-owner the 
protection of America’s Largest and Strong- 
est lire Insurance Company. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental 
Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 

















Say Acquisition Costs 
Are Not Excessive 


VIEWS OF SOME UNDERWRITERS 








While Ratio to Net Premiums is High 
Increases Were Forced Upward By 
High Cost of Living 





Pending the appointment by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters of a 
committee to investigate the question 
of fire insurance acquisition costs, as 
requested by the insurance commis- 
Sloners at their convention in St. Louis, 
this matter is the leading subject of 
conversation in fire insurance circles. 
Against the volume of indiscriminate 
and hasty declarations that the expense 
ratio is needlessly high, is thrown a 
saner current of opinion by those giving 
serious thought to expense figures, com- 
paring them with those of pre-war 
years and other lines of business. 

_When it is realized, from an unpreju- 
diced viewpoint, that fire insurance, if 
classed for the moment as a marketable 
commodity, is being sold to the public 
at pre-war prices, how can anyone with 
even the most elementary knowledge 
of economics and price movements ex- 
pect the expense ratio to have remained 
constant during the last five years, asks 
one leading fire underwriter in New 
York. Investigators and publicity seek- 
ing politicians in their hungry quests 
for something savoring of financial 
scandal, divorce the percentages of net 
premiums consumed through channels 
other than net losses from the total in- 
come, and with no heed for the basis 
of these figures, start battering away in 
a destructive fashion. 

It is the opinion of several fire under- 
writers and company officials inter- 
viewed by The Eastern Underwriter 
that the need for the reformation of 
expenses is being exaggerated. While 
possibly in certain Western districts 
and in one or two Southern States in 
the East abuses exist in the matter of 
granting too liberal commissions, 
throughout the country the room for 
slicing expenditures appears narrow. 
The increases in expenses which have 
occurred are justified, according to sev- 
eral, by the general rise in the cost of 
living level. 

Supplies, railroad fares, hotel rates, 
home office clerical salaries, household 
expenses for local agents, federal and 
states taxes, and practically every item 
of expenditure that directly or indi- 
rectly effects the insurance companies 
is higher today than before the war. 
To cover these, greater appropriations 
must be made from companies’ treas- 
uries, and to reduce them to a normal 
and not exorbitant level the insurance 
business must join hands with every 
other force in the country aiming to 
reduce costs. It cannot alone effect a 
reconstruction. 

Were local agents reaping fat har- 
vests in the forms of commissions there 
might be more ground, some under- 
writers say, for the accusation that 
commissions are excessive. Hundreds 
of agents, naturally, receive what is 
generally termed as an excellent in- 
come from their business but such re- 
munerations generally are in proportion 
to the ability, energy and real worth of 
the fortunate individuals. For the most 
part, local agents are not extravagantly 
paid. Some real constructive work can 
be done, both by companies and their 
agents, to keep expenses within reason- 
able bounds and to eliminate needless 
increases in commissions merely to 
serve as bait for additional business, 
but before it is accepted offhand that 
insurance costs may arbitrarily be low- 
ered a keen analysis of figures is neces- 
sary. Too many persons harbor illu- 
sions, it is heard, concerning the inex- 
cusable padding of insurance expenses. 





TO HOLD JOINT CONVENTION 

The Minnesota State Association of 
Insurance Agents has accepted an in. 
vitation from the Duluth (Minn.) As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents to hold 
a joint state convention next September. 
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Sentiment Dominates 
The “Old Association” 
Fifty Year Meeting 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WOOD 
Accomplishments Bespeak for This 
Fine Organization Unending 
Years of Life 


By WILLIAM L. HADLEY 


There was much of sentiment in the 
meeting celebrating the golden anni 
versary of the organization of the New 


York State Association of Supervising 


and Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents, 
held at Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac 
Lake, last week. It was the pleasure 


and privilege of some of the members 
of the association to look back over the 
entire half century of its activity, and 
during 
years of its 


incidents 
forty 


recall 
twenty-five to 


of others to 
from 
life. 
To the “Oid Guard,” among whom 
found H. B. Smith, Aetna; 
Peck. Pennsylvania Fire; F. 
F, Buell, Agricultural; James M. Caro- 
thers, Phoenix of Hartford; W. C. 
Roach, Aetna; J. W. Wood, New Hamp- 
shire Fire, and J. M. Donald, Great 
American, this meeting was significant. 
Here the work which they, with 
others memorable in the business in 
New York State who have gone to their 


may be 
George P. 


was 


reward, began, showing results justify- 

ing the existence and continuation of 

this purely social organization. 
Perhaps no _ better 


reason can be 


given, and surely no better need be 
given, for the continuation of the “Old 
Association,” for enother fifty years, 
and then another, than is found in the 
address of retiring President John W. 
Wood, New Hampshire Fire, in what he 
termed his swan song, at the meeting 
week, which address will be found 


later in this story. 


last 


Many times during the two days’ stay 
at Saranac Inn was the spirit of fair- 
which dominates the 
“Old Association” made evident in acts 


ness and justice 
of individuals, and words from the lips 
of these men who have been builders, 
counsellors and friends of the new fam- 


ily of field men in New York State. 


There was loud acclaim of the senti- 
ment expressed by J. M. Carothers 
when he proposed that impending ac- 
tion looking to the removal of some of 
the inactive members’ names 
from the roll of the association, be set 
aside, even though the members them- 
selves requested the removal, and that 
these names be placed on a life mem- 
Toll, without dues. There is 
no finer example of thoughtfulness than 
exhibited in the protection of the feel- 
ings of old friends. 

The younger the “Old 
Association” have a fine heritage, it is 
from the fields where 
the forerunners of the association have 
Almost them should 
be the acts of the men who have pre- 
ceded them, and whose acts have been 
just and unselfish, even where competi- 
tion 


almost 


bership 


members of 


theirs to reap 


sown. sacred to 


most keen, and slow should 
be the hand to rise which would sully 
the splendid reputation for honest deal- 
ing to be found in the “Old Associa- 
tion’s” activities. 


was 


A proposal to ho!d a winter meeting 
in New York City was warmly received 
and such a meeting will no doubt be- 
come a reality. Action was taken to 
create a committee having the arrange- 
ments in charge. 


Address of President Wood 

The address of retiring 
John W. Wood follows: 

Again the president of this orgdniza- 
tion stands in the limelight, the only 
occasion, for a brief space of 
time, he emerges from the obscurity 
of the ranks to offer his swan song. It 
is my good fortune to have the honor 
of doing this on a notable occasion, 
that of our golden anniversary, signal- 
izing the completion of our half century 
of existence. 

It is with keen pleasure that I extend 
the warmest possible welcome to the 
guests who have honored us by their 
presence, particularly those of the fair 
sex, who add so materially to the pleas- 
ure, and let me add, attractiveness of 
our meeting. This welcome is also ex- 
tended to those members we see but 


seldom, those who have been called to 
fill official positions, and toward whom 


the same warm friendship is felt as 
when they were a part of the rank and 
file of the field men. 

We can take pride in the fact that 
ours is the oldest organization of the 
kind, for both the New England Ex- 
change and the Middle Department As- 
sociation were started after ours. 

It is true that this body has been 


President 


when 








SOME OF THE LADIES AT “OLD 
’ 
supplemented by the one that has con- 
tinued the work that the New York 4 


Association of Supervising and Adjust- 
ing Fire Insurance Agents inaugurated, 
but the fact remains that we are the 
parent of the child that has attained 
such splendid growth and reputation, 
and as a parent we can view with no 
small degree of satisfaction what our 
offspring has accomplished. 

The temptation to wander in _ his- 
torical fields is strong, but I have re- 
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If we will put into our regular duties 
the same spirit that inspires us in our 
play, if we remember to play fair in 
our work as well as in our games, stern- 


“ly setting our faces against unfair tac- 


tics in business, as each one of us does 
in our sports, keeping in mind the spirit 
of friendliness, of honor and right 
thinking that is so apparent here, fric- 
tion and differences and suspicion must 


| disappear, and our work be made infi- 


nitely easier and pleasanter. 


It has been asked if there is any good 
reason for the existence of our “Old 
Association.” As one of the older mem- 
bers, my answer to this query is em- 
phatically, “Yes.” In the preceding 


, paragraph:I have set forth my reasons 


= for believing in its value, in fact it is 
“i my opinion that if it were possible to 


AT 7 “OLD ASSOCIATION” MEETING 


sisted this impulse, not wanting to haz- 
ard what little popularity I may claim 
by a recital of dull facts known to most 
of you, when there are matters of real 
interest and value awaiting your atten- 
tion. 

This organization is somewhat unique 
in character, having no special func: 
tions, but possessing, I think, immense 
powers to develop qualities having a 
powerful influence for good in the con- 
duct of our business. 


have more meetings of the association, 
where members might get together in a 
social atmosphere, with the added at- 
traction of the presence of the ladies, 
I am sure that a greater feeling of 
brotherhood and friendliness would be 
developed, and certainly some of this 
feeling would be carried away. 

It is unfortunate that many of our 
older members who have given up field 
work seem to have lost interest in the 
“Old Association.” I trust that this is 
more apparent than real. It is not un- 
natural, perhaps, that such should be 
the case, because of the nature of their 
duties it is not possible for them to 
meet with us; consequently their in- 
terest has, to a certain extent, lapsed, 

but I want to urge them to do their 


utmost to keep their interest alive, for 
they should do what they can to make 
the “Old Association” a vital influence, 
and if, as may be arranged, we can 
hold a winter meeting, I trust that they 
will make an effort to be present, and 
let each one forget that he is a superior 
officer and be one of the boys again. 


It is also up to our younger members 
to do their share towards making the 
organization what it should be. You 
are the ones who must carry on. Yours 
is the new blood to keep alive the 
traditions of this body; you must look 
into the future with the clear eyes of 
honesty and resolve that you will do 
your full part to make the new half 
century we are about to begin more 
splendid in its accomplishments than 
the one that has just ended. 


Winners in Sport Events 


The program of the “Old Associa- 
tion” meeting always provides for ten- 
nis, golf and baseball. The writer is 
under the impression that bridge was 
on the program this year, too, but he 
could not get any information from 
George P. Peck or Frank W. Curtis as 
to the outcome of the contest in that 
particular sport. The winners of the 
other events were as follows: 

Tennis—Arthur Birchenough, New 
Hampshire Fire, who in the finals put 
R. F. Van Vranken, Home of New York, 
under the table. 


Golf—C. R. Perkins, associate United 


States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile and its affiliated companies, 
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was out in front after thirty-six holes 
of play. 

Baseball—The team composed of 
American company specials won over 
the team of foreign company specials 
by a score of eight to seven. The game 
this year was one of the best ever 
played at an “Old Association” meet- 
ing. Frank W. Curtis was the umpire. 

Where, oh where, were B. C. Chitten- 
den and Mrs. Chittenden and Percy W. 
Clark and Mrs. Clark? Your places at 
the “Old Association” meeting were not 
filled. 

Underwriters Association Meeting 

At the regular meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
held following the meeting of the “Old 
Association,” the only matter consid- 
ered outside of routine affairs was that 
relating to F. J. Jenness, secretary of 
the association. Secretary Jenness will 
be continued in his present position in 
an advisory capacity, no successor to 
him having as yet been decided upon. 

It is quite likely that no hurry will 
be made in choosing a new secretary 
of the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State, it being deemed wise to 
make haste slowly until such time as 
the new rating law in New York State 
shows how it will function. 

It was decided to provide another 
assistant secretary of the association, 
who will work with the present assis- 
tant secretary, Lawrence Daw. 

It will be recalled that among the 
men who have been considered for the 
secretaryship of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York State, was E. R. 
Hardy of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. After consideration Mr. 
Hardy declined to accept the position, 
preferring to remain in New York City. 

J. E. Carothers, special agent of the 
Newark Fire in New York State, and 
Mrs. Caruthers, and J. G. Currie, spe- 
cial agent of the Automobile Insurance 
Company in New York State, and Mrs. 
Currie are to spend their vacation on 
a motor trip through the Shenandoah 
Valley during the last two weeks in 
August, 





* + * 
Clinton J. Ayres, of Saranac Lake; 
G. H. Hale, of Malone, and W. H. 
Hecox, of Binghamton, were prominent 


New York State local agents at the 
golden anniversary meeting of the 
‘Old Association” at Saranac Inn last 
week, 


* * * 

AT SARANAC MEETING 
R. H. Williams, Liverpool & London 
& Globe; T. L. Farquhar, Newark Fire; 
EK. Stanley Jarvis, Hanover; A. G. Mar- 
tin and J. V. Lane, Northern of Lon- 
don; C. R. Perkins, North British & 
Mercantile, were company men among 
those attending the “Old Association” 

meeting at Saranac Inn last week. 





R. T. Stewart E. A. Merki 
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RESTRICTION URGED 
ON GOVERNMENT ACTION 


(Continued from page 1 


als. He recognized the immense field 
of insurance of all classes and said 
that it had exerted itself to the largest 
possible service. “On this basis I wish 
to express the opinion that, perhaps, 
insurance has come to be the most 
universally recognized factor in our 
national life,” he said. 

The conference at Washington last 
week which promises to bring about 
splendid results in the fight against fire 
waste, was a direct result of the citi- 
zens’ fire prevention movement begun 
early last year in Maryland, and was 
also the logical sequence of the gov- 
ernors’ conference on fire waste and 
conservation held in Baltimore June 26. 

The best way to prevent annual waste 
due to fires is to interest the public 
itself in this vital matter. This recog- 
nized fact was illustrated in the organi- 
zation of the Maryland Fire Prevention 
Committee as a permanent body last 


year. It was obvious that the fire in- 
surance companies themselves could 
not start such a movement, although 


they are as much interested in the mat- 

ter of suppressing fire loss as the public 

should be. 

“Maryland Plan” Adopted By Insurance 
Agents 

The success of the Maryland cam- 
paign was such as to cause the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at its 
meeting in Chattanooga last March to 
adopt the “Maryland plan” as a model 
for its fire prevention work. A plan of 
activities was, therefore, inaugurated 
and the governors’ conference was held 
as a result. The next step was to, en- 
deavor to have the National Chamber 
of Commerce sponsor the _ citizens’ 
movement and a call for the Washing- 
ton conference was sent out. 

Besides the support to the campaign 
pledged to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents by the Chamber of 
Commerce a general advisory com- 
mittee on which each chamber will have 
a representative will be appointed to 
give whatever co-operation and aid 
the chamber may desire. By this agree- 
ment the object for which the organiza- 
tiens have been working for years has 
been attained—-that of having business 
men themselves undertake the work of 
protecting business from the _ terrific 
fire loss that annually imposes such a 
huge tax on the people. 

Nation-Wide Support to Be Given 


John B, Morton, president of the Na- 


Mrs. Smith F. N. Smith J. E. Carothers Mrs. Carothers Mrs. Birchard H. W. Birchard 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, said 
that the offer of service by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce would be taken at the 
fullest possible extent and that both 
the fire insurance companies and their 
agency forces would be placed at the 
service of the local Chambers of Com- 
merce all over the country. 

Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, and W. W. Orr, assistant secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Credit Men, both spoke in behalf of the 
campaign and offered their services in 


hearty co-operation of the movement. 

The Hon. Philip B. Perlman, Secre- 
tary of State of Maryland, pointed out 
the need of concerted effort by organ- 
ized business in the fight against fire 
waste and urged the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, as the national 
representative of business men and 
business organizations, to undertake 
the “leadership and responsibility in 
this great work.” 

James T. Catlin, Jr., of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, re- 
quested full co-operation of the ten 
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thousand members of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

It was agreed that each organization 
represented would appoint one or two 
representatives to form a general com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Chamber 
of Commerce. To this committee would 
be referred the subject of standardized 
fire hose couplings. 

Insurance Agents and Others Present 

The conferees and the organizations 
represented at the conference were as 
follows: James T. Catlin, Jr., National 
Association of Insurance Agents; Shel- 
don Catlin, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; August Emrich, chief engi- 
neer International Association of Fire 
Engineers; John H. Finney, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers; Ira G. 
Hoagland, secretary National Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Association; Walter R. 
Hough, secretary-treasurer Maryland 
Fire Prevention Committee; Martin A. 
Kenealy, Fire Prevention Engineer, 
United States Army; Frank W. Law- 
son, National Association of Insurance 
Agents; B. S. Mace, Railway Fire Pro- 
tection Association; A. E. MacKinnon, 
vice-president-treasurer General Expo- 
sitions Company; Arthur May, director 
National Association of Credit Men; 
John B. Morton, president National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; W. W. Orr, 
assistant secretary National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; Philip B. Perlman, 
Sécretary of State, Maryland; Philip G. 
Priester, chief Baltimore County Fire 
Department; W. L. Sandidge, chief Fire 
Department, Lynchburg, Va., Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Engineers; 
Edward D. Shaw, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; Louis A. Walsh, American Insti- 
tute of Architects; Franklin H. Went- 
worth, secretary National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and Ira H. Woolson, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 





MORE CO-OPERATIVE ADS 

The popularity of the Hartford Fire’s 
co-operative plan of advertising is 
spreading fast. Plattsburg and Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., are among the latest 
places to adopt the idea, and agencies 
in both towns are making use of the 
copy and illustrations furnished by the 
Hartford. The Plattsburg agencies are 
also putting on a separate campaign 
against the mutuals by publishing, from 
time to time, a long list of mutual in- 
surance companies which “blew up” in 
1921. 





BRANIFF’S NEW BUILDING 

Contracts have been let by the T. E. 
Braniff Co., Oklahoma City, for the 
erection of a ten-story modern fireproof 
office building to be known as_ the 
Braniff Building. It will cover a corner 
75x140 ft. in dimensions, located diag- 
onally across the street from the post- 
office in Oklahoma City and generally 
regarded as one of the best corners in 
the city. While not the tallest building, 
it will have the largest floor area of any 
office building in the city. 





PITTSBURGH COMMITTEE 

H. C. Fry, Jr., regional vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents for Alleghany County, 
announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing representative Pittsburgh insur- 
ance men as the Membership Com- 
mittee: C. V. Watkins, K. William 
Schuchman, K. F. Rafferty, Bruce Mil- 
ler, of W. N. Miller & Son; Charles 
Kohne, of John C. Kohne & Co.; H. E. 
McKelvey, of Edwards, George & Co.; 
R. W. Kiefer and Crawford B. Cunning- 
ham, 





HARTFORD AGENTS’ ADS 

“Who Makes Insurance Rates?” is 
the title of a five-column advertisement 
in the “Hartford Daily Courant” last 
week subscribed to by twenty local 
agencies. These advertisements run 
frequently, with the copy changed each 
insertion, so that the value of the edu- 
cational campaign is high. The co- 


operative advertising method for reach- 
ing and teaching the public is gaining 
in popularity. 
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DEFINING WORD “INSUROR” 





Executive Committee of Agents Asso- 
ciation Raises Standard of Organi- 
zation. Finances are Sound 





The word “insuror” as applied to the 
insurance business is intended to con- 
vey to the public information that per- 
sons who are entitled to use it must 
possess certain qualifications that are 
not common to those who are commis- 
sioned by the insurance companies as 
agents. This decision was reached at 
an all day session of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents held on Friday of 
last week in this city. 

The executive committee is of the 
opinion that members of the National 
Association who use the word “insuror” 
should be agents of good business repu- 
tation who have had experience or 
training in the respective lines of in- 
surance that they desire to write, who 
are reasonably familiar with the insur- 
ance laws of their respective states, 
and who are conversant with the pro- 
visions, terms, and conditions of the 
policies or contracts which they propose 
to solicit. 

At the next annual convention of the 
National Association recommendations 
to the various state associations will 
be made that the members hereafter 
shall be composed of agents who only 
possess these or similar qualifications. 

While in former years it was neces: 
sary for the association to make tem- 
porary drafts upon the Power Develop- 
ment Fund during some period of the 
year, all of these advances have now 
been returned so that the fund stands 
intact at $25,000. This situation is at- 
tributed by the executive committee as 
being due to the present successful 


financial plan of operations. Hearty 
co-operation in this direction has been 
given by the state associations by ‘the 
payment of the amounts allotted previ- 
ous to the beginning of the present 
fiscal year. 





KENZEL AGENCY CHANGED 

The William H. Kenzel Company 
have transferred its Brooklyn Agency 
at 128 Montague street, Brooklyn, to 
Elliott & Gritman, Inc., of 130 William 
street, New York City. The firm is 
comprised of D. C. Gritman, president; 
John F. Van Deusen, vice-president; 
Waldo B. Elliott, secretary and treas- 
urer, who are all well known insurance 
men, having had many years’ experi- 
ence as underwriters and enjoy a large 
acquaintance among brokers. In addi- 
tion to the companies now in the office, 
they will represent the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Company, for which they are spe- 
cial agents, thus giving them facilities 
for handling fire, casualty, automobile 
and surety business. 





JOINS HOBOKEN FIRM 

Alfred P. Boyce has accepted the 
second vice-presidency of the United 
Agency Brokerage Company, of Ho- 
boken, resigning as assistant counter- 
man for the Fred W. Kentner agency. 
H. L. Anderson for several years man- 
ager and counterman for Starkweather 
& Shepley, is secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 





DEPARTMENT FIFTY YEARS OLD 

The Western Department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund rounded out the first fifty 
years of its existence on July 1. The 
anniversary is the occasion for a spe- 
cial article on the history of the depart- 
ment, published in the “Fireman’s Fund 
Record,” which will be reproduced in 
these columns next week. 


SENDS REMITTANCE ABROAD 





Anchor Cancelled Preferred Stock and 
Sent $540,000 Abroad; Special Re- 
port by Insurance Department 





When the insurance department de- 
manded an explanation concerning the 
sending abroad of $540,000 by cancella- 
tion of preferred stock, company offi- 
cials of the Anchor Insurance claimed 
they had understood the preventive 
regulations were war measures and no 
longer in effect, and that there is noth- 
ing in the New York State Insurance 
Laws which require that permission 
must be obtained from the department 
before sending funds abroad. 

A special examination revealed that 
no impairment had been made as the 
company after making the remittance 
of $540,000 still had a capital of $730,000 
and a surplus of $466,676 against a mini- 
mum capital requirement of $400,000. 
Had the officers asked permission to 
cancel the preferred stock and send 
the remittance abroad, permission 
might have been granted by the de- 
partment. Company officers have ex- 
pressed their regrets concerning the 
incident. 





NEW LLOYD’S POLICY ISSUED 

A new policy, known as the Direc- 
tors’ Indemnity, has been issued at 
Lloyd’s, London. It is intended to in- 
demnify directors of public companies 
who might be held as negligent in their 
duties as to payment of funds for which 
they are held morally responsible. In- 
demnity for the consequences of crimi- 
nal negligence and fraud are excluded, 
so that the insurance covers only tech- 
nical and unintentional negligence. The 
annual premium rates vary from £5 to 
£20 for insurance of from £5,000 to 
£25,000 for each directorship held. 


BOARD SEEKS CONTROL 





Baltimore Salvage Corps Fights to 
Prevent National Board From 
Taking Management 





Since the committee on fire preven- 
tion and engineering standards of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
took control of the various salvage 
corps of the country in the interest of 
efficiency and economy, nearly all of 


them have been brought under this 
central control. The Baltimore corps 
has thus far resisted efforts at control 
and the latest move of the National 
Board is in danger of being thwarted 
if plans are carried out. 

W. E. Mallalieu holds proxies for 
over one hundred companies, members 
of the National Board, and has it in his 
power to prevent an assessment trom 
being passed by the Baltimore agents. 
The local men have written a letter 
to these companies asking that the 
proxies be withdrawn. This would en- 
able the Baltimore contingent to pass 
the assessment and would prevent any 
advance by the board for two years. 

In Baltimore circles it is contended 
that under the law the actual manage- 
ment of the Baltimore Salvage Corps 
must remain local, but there is nothing 
in the law to prevent the property be- 
ing owned by the National Board, or to 
prevent the local management from act- 
ing in a manner directed by the board. 

Under the act of incorporation of 
the corps its management is placed 
in the hands of Baltimore company 
officials and Baltimore agents of out- 
side companies. 


The Northwestern National has re- 
signed from the New York Board of Fire 
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First National 
Insurance Exhibit 


HELD OCTOBER 2 TO 7 





TO BE 
Exposition An Aftermath of Washing- 
ton Conference Under Belief 
Tangibility is Better Than 
Publicity 


Something that various organizations 
devoted to public welfare, particularly 
loss of life and property by fire, have 
been working for during the last de- 
cade has come to pass. During the 
week of October 2 to 7 there will be 
held at the armory of the Twenty- 
second Regiment of Engineers, New 
York National Guard, 168th street and 
Broadway, the first National Insurance 
Exhibition. 


There have been automobile exhibits, 
food shows, motor boat shows, sports- 
men’s shows—exhibitions of every kind 
and calibre in which the public is inter- 
ested more or less—but never one de- 
voted to the great field of insurance. 
The proposed program of this exhibi- 
tion is novel, unique, and, what is far 
more important, of the greatest value 
to the American people inasmuch that 
it will serve to save life and property. 

Under Auspices of Fire Agents 
Association 

While the insurance exhibition wil 
be conducted by the General Exhibition 
Company with offices in the Long Beach 
Building, 405 Lexington avenue, and of 
which A. E. MacKinnon is general man- 
ager, it will be held under the auspices 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and morally supported by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The National Association of 
Credit Men and other similar bodies, 
however, are expected to also give 


hearty support to the movement before 


next fall. 

The exposition is an aftermath of 
the conference held last week by the 
National Chamber of Commerce and 
fire prevention organizations as re- 
lated elsewhere in this issue. Follow- 
ing this conference another was held at 
which the plan was broached, adopted, 
and roughly outlined. The general feel 
ing of those gathered at this confer- 
ence was that a tangible form of fire 
prevention exhibits, if held in New York 
City, the storm center of fire preven- 
tion in the United States, would do 
far more toward educating the public in 
this important subject than any other 
form of publicity. In speaking about 
the exposition and the tentative plans 
now being made in regard to it, A. EB. 
MacKinnon, general manager of the 
General Exhibition Company, said to a 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer: “People will only glance at an 
article printed in a newspaper or any 
other form of publicity literature, for 
that matter, but when the necessity for 
fire prevention is brought home to 
them by an exhibition of this kind the 
results cannot be questioned.” 

Armory Selected as Best Place 

The General Exhibition Company 
selected the Twenty-second Regiment 
armory for the exhibition on account 
of its great floor area, and, as the 
company has conducted the various 
automobile shows and other large ex- 
hibitions, its experience in this direc 
tion has been very valuable. Only a 
rough tentative program for the exhibit 
has been thus far worked out. The 
floor space of the armory will be de- 
voted to private exhibits of various 
companies interested in fire prevention, 
such as new apparatus, ete., while a 
number of the prominent life insurance 
companies will also participate as they 
are doing everything possible to safe- 
guard life in factory work and the loss 
of life through fires and similar catas- 
trophes. 

It is also planned, however, to hold 
outdoor events illustrating the loss of 
property and life by fire if suitable 
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space can be secured. These events 
will be under the direction of the New 
York Fire Department if present plans 
go through as they probably will. 

In speaking about this phase of the 
exhibition Mr. MacKinnon said that 
in this way the public would be made 
to realize fully the danger to life and 
property through “contributing negli- 
gence” and that it would be fully illus- 
trated by different spectacular features. 
“Hundreds of manufacturers,” he said, 
“have abundant proofs of what this 
negligence on the part of the people 
actually does that would be amazing 
if the public knew about them. Many 
of these convincing proofs will be a 
part of the exhibit.” 

What is Expected to Come of It 

“What we expect to come of this first 
insurance exhibit,’ said Mr. MacKin- 
non, “is that it will bring about a 
standardization of fire equipment. For 
example if the city of Washington 
should have a big fire and called upon 
the neighboring city of Baltimore for 
help it would be discovered that the 
apparatus of the fire companies of the 
Maryland city would not suit the water 
conditions of the national capital. We 
hope to show this phase of fire pre- 
vention at the coming exhibit. 

“While the exhibit of next fall will 
be devoted to fire prevention to a large 
degree we expect the following one 
will include nearly every phase of in- 
surance. Of course the insurance field 
is a great one and it will take time to 
work out the details. We certainly 
hope and expect to make the exhibition 
a permanent one to be held year after 
year and become more prominent as 
time goes on. 

“Another thing that is expected to be 
developed is a Junior Fireman’s League 
similar to the Boy Scouts organization. 
We hope to have the boys of this and 
other cities co-operate with the fire 
department, not only to report fires, 
but also to aid in preventing them. We 
want young America to be pledged to 
fire prevention.” 


NATIONAL BOARD EXPLANATION 





Cives Version of Baltimore Salvage 
Corps Controversy and Requests 
Companies’ Support 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has sent to member companies 
“'s explanation and defense of the move 
to centralize the various salvage corps. 
The statement follows: 

“In view of the circular letters ‘to 
the companies and agents at interest,’ 
sent out from Baltimore under date 
of July 10, it should be stated, briefly: 

“1. The by-laws adopted do not meet 
with the approval of your National 
Board Committee, and were, in fact, 
adopted prematurely while discussion 
thereon was still being conducted. 

“2. Nothing is sought or requested by 
your committee which would be illegal 
or inconsistent with the local admin- 
istration and direction of the Salvage 
Corps. 

“3. Unless proxies are held and exer- 
cised by the chairman of your com- 
mittee or the general manager, no 
change in or revision of the by-laws 
or regulations which have been adopt- 
ed may be expected, for once the as- 
sessment is voted, the whole question 
will be foreclosed for two years. 

“4. Your committee on fire preven- 
tion and engineering standards there- 
fore, asks for the support of national 
board membership, as unanimously 
voted at its annual meeting, and the 
continuance of the proxies heretofore 
given to Otto E. Schaefer or W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, and that members who have not 
already executed such proxies do so.” 





CALEDONIAN TO HARTFORD 

The head underwriting offices in the 
United States of the Caledonian and 
the Caledonian-American will be re- 
moved from New York City to Hart- 
ford early next year, following the 


recommendations of C. H. Post, pro- 
vided all the arrangements are ap- 
proved by the management at Edin- 
burgh. 
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100% Assessment 
Asked for U. S. Mutual 


NEEDS FUNDS TO PAY DEBTS 








Stoddard Finds Company Cannot Meet 
Obligations Without Calling on 
Members for Assistance 





Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, filed Friday with 


the clerk of New York County a report 
recommending an assessment of 100% 
of the cash premiums written in the 
policies of the members of the United 
States Mutual Automobile Fire. The 
assessment, the superintendent holds, 
will be necessary to raise funds suffi- 
cient to pay all debts in full and to 
adjust the unearned premium liability 
of the company on an equitable basis. 
The premium rates charged by the com- 
pany were 10 and 15% less than the 
tariff rates established by conference 
of stock insurance companies. e 

His report shows that an assessment 
of .13832% of the cash premiums written 
in the policies would yield a sum suffi- 
cient to pay all allowed losses and ex- 
penses in full if such an assessment 
could be collected from every member, 
but on account of the possible allowance 
of other claims by the court and the ex- 
pense of collecting the assessment and 
the factor of non-collectibility due to 
the death, insolvency and non-residence 
of members and other causes, an assess- 
ment of 100% will be required to yield 
sufficient funds to pay in full the debts 
and expenses of the company and ex- 
penses of liquidation. The total amount 
of the premiums written in the policies 
of members and which are liable to 
assessment is $213,421.94. 

Superintendent Stoddard in his report 
estimates the total amount to be raised 
for claims and expenses and for which 
the assessment is levied at $143,978, and 
makes the interesting calculation that 
the expenses of collecting the assess- 
ment will be $19,000. 

The United States Mutual Automobile 
Fire became insolvent and the superin- 
tendent took possession of its business 
and affairs for liquidation pursuant to 
an order of the Supreme Court of New 
York County dated September 20, 1921. 
Since that time the superintendent has 
been adjusting its affairs. The company 
commenced business in December, 1917. 
The expenses of management for the 
year 1920 were 37.24% of the net pre- 
miums written, which was in excess of 
35% allowed by law. The commission 
paid by the company from January, 
1921, to August, 1921, amounted to 
50.17% of the premiums written. The 
chief organizers of the company were 
Eugene F. Perry and Louis H. Parker, 
who were the controlling officers and 
directors of the company when it failed. 
The company was a companion company 
to the United States Mutual Automobile 
Casualty. Both companies were taken 
over by the Superintendent of Insurance 
at the same time and a report was re- 
cently filed by Superintendent Stoddard 
recommending an assessment of 300% 
upon the members and policyholders of 
the casualty company. 

The report filed now shows the finan- 
cial condition of the fire company as of 
June 15, 1922, as follows: Total assets, 
$36,060, consisting of cash in bank $17,- 
073, Liberty bonds $5,000, premiums due 
from Auto Insurers General Agency 
$8,948, premiums due from C. F. Ske- 
han $382, premiums due from brokers 
and members $4,649, postage in office 
$7.42. Liabilities total $143,978, of which 
$115,060 is on account of claims out- 
standing and $28,917 is on account of un- 
earned premium liability. 

The report of Superintendent Stod- 
dard shows that the liquidation bureau 
of the department has investigated and 
examined all claims and debts filed 
against the company and all claims of 
which any notice, information or knowl- 
edge has been received. The total num- 
ber of verified proofs of claim filed were 
668, and in liquidating the company the 
liquidation bureau has investigated and 
examined 1,037 claims. 


UPHOLDS LOCAL AGENT 





J. A. Yarborough, Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
Awarded Prize for Letter De- 
fending Service to Community 





In response to an offer of $10 to the 
agent or broker making the best state- 
ment in justification of the stock com- 
pany system of paying commissions to 
local agents, J. A. Yarborough, of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, sent the following 
letter to the T. E. Braniff Company, 
of Oklahoma City: 

“In contradiction to the arguments 
frequently advanced by mutual and re- 
ciprocal insurance companies that the 
local stock company agent 1s a parasite 
upon the insurance business, | have the 
following statements to make: The 
local agent about whom I am speaking 
is an honest, etlicient, energetic, ser- 
vice-rendering agent. In my opinion, 
he is just as necessary in his community 
as is the local attorney, doctor, dentist, 
or any other protessional man or 
woman. When we need a doctor or 
an attorney we do not send to some 
distant city for one, because we must 
have service now and we musi be so 
we can without delay’ advise with him. 

“So it is with the local insurance 
agent. He watches the ditferent risks 
in his town closely, reporting without 
delay changes in occupancy, accumu- 
lations of rubbish, the placing of pub- 
lic hydrants, insisting upon the placing 
ot new buildings so as to avoid ex- 
posure charges, if possible; warning 
against non-standard flues and founda- 
tions; the keeping of hazardous items 
in the house, or doing anything that 
will increase the hazard of the various 
risks, thereby increasing the rates. He 
also takes the pains to acquaint his 
client with the kind of coverage he is 
writing him so that in the event of loss 
there will be no reason for misunder- 
standings and disputes. 

“Then too, his being on the ground 
and being thoroughly familiar with the 
class of risk he-is writing, he explains 
to the assured any penalized defects 
that can be easily overcome, and places 
the proper clauses on the policy so as 
to give his client the very best cover- 
age possible for the least money. 

“He is of inestimable value to his 
company as well as to his client in 
that he is acquainted with the moral 
as well as the physical hazard of his 
risk, and often protects his company 
against criminal-minded, designing per- 
sons. There are ways too numerous 
to mention in which the local agent is 
of great value to both his client and 
company. 

“I am just as serious in this matter 
as I can be. If I did not know that 
I am in a business in which I can 
render service invaluable to my com- 
munity as well as earn a livelihood for 
myself and family, I would quit it at 
once.” 





SPECIAL TRANSFERRED 

Harold C. Clarey, special agent of 
the National Surety, has been trans- 
ferred from Northern Ohio territory to 
headquarters at Syracuse, to travel out 
of the branch office at that point with 
supervision over central and southern 
New York. 








CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co. N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Itlinois 


HINES BROS., Managers, Texas Department, McKinney, Texas 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Thé North River Ins. Co. N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., 
New Yor 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


























Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath ae 50 
and $3.00 


‘BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’'y & Mgr. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
a met ant the management of 
HANO R is an absolute assurance eof 
the prt 4 of its policy. 

R. Py wy Me President 

FR A. HUBBA Vice-President 
CHARLES Af RIOLEY Vice-President 


Secretary 
WILLIAM Yonnison: Ass Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 
HOWIE & CAIN, Inc. Gen. Agents 
tan Distri 


tropoli 
% winanall STREET, — YORE 





213th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 11710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PAOIFIO DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 








Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 





46 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 

















Fire—Casualt 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
y_ Automobile Insurance 
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Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA, 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL aNp GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 
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Henry Ford never has interested me 
much until I read his article written in 
collaboration with my friend, Sam 
Crowther, in the July “McClure’s.” 

Henry sure does say something here 
and it ought to be read by everybody 
that works for a living. 

Trouble with Henry has been he’s 
mixed up the manufacturing of flivvers 
with peace ships, slams at college train- 
ing, political ambitions and the evident 
disposition to create racial disturbances, 
yet when he gets back to where he lives 
as a maker of motor cars, he’s there. 

He disagrees emphatically with Broth- 
er Siddal, of the “American Magazine,” 
and says it’s his belief and experience 
that most men don’t want to advance 
and assume the responsibilities of the 
higher-up job, they just want to be led 
and bossed and get their pay checks 
regularly, and I reckon he’s right. 

As I see it, the Creator evidently 
didn’t intend that everybody should be 
a world beater, so he made most of us 
into just ordinary folks with enough 
horse-power to enable us to jog along 
comfortably and be reasonably content 
when we hear a raucous toot behind us, 
to pull out of the way and let the “big 
car” go past. 

Henry also has a word to, say about 
the foolishness of conferences and titles 
and all this Holier than Thou stuff with 
which at least some insurance com- 
panies along with other big commercial 
organizations are loaded to the gun- 
wales. 

Likewise Uncle Henry is a real adver- 
tiser and knows how to get himself 


PROMINENT MEN TO SPEAK 

When the insurance agents of Vir- 
ginia gather at Norfolk on August 17 
and 18 in annual convention, some of 
the most important questions now before 
the insurance world will be discussed 
by prominent insurance men as well 
as by state officials. The National As- 
sociation will be represented by James 
T. Catlin, chairman of the Fire Pre- 
vention Committee of that organization, 
who will speak about the nation-wide 
campaign that is to be conducted rela- 
tive to prevention of fire loss. Presi- 
dent James L. Case is upon the pro- 
gram, while other important speakers 
will include Alfred Fleming of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
EK. Lee Trinkel, Governor of Virginia, 
J. E. West, Lieutenant Governor of Vir- 
gmmia and a member of the firm of West 
& Withers of Suffolk, Va., and Col. Joe 
Button, Insurance Commissioner of the 
state. 


THIRTY-FOUR FIRES ON LIST 

Thirty-four fires were listed last 
week by the Loss Committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The manufacturing plants turning out 
ladies dresses, coats and suits, retail 
stores dealing in women’s wear and 
* retail grocery stores appear week after 


week to lead the casualty list. Eleven 
fires occurred in the cloak and suit 
business and three in the grocery 
trade. 


NEW PITTSBURGH AGENCY 

H. C. McGinnis has left the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Travelers and 
joined with C. O. Markle of Butler in 
forming a new insurance office. They 
have accepted the agency for the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company through 
Logue Bros. McGinnis had been with 
the Travelers three years. Markle: for- 
merly was with the Walter B. Golden 
agency, 


talked about along with Lloyd George 
and a few other chaps whom the news- 
papers can’t help talking about to save 
their lives. 

This propensity of forever keeping in 
the public limelight is great stuff all 
right, and now and then I find an 


insurance agent who knows how to do 
it in his local field, and he’s the boy who 
usually cuts circles around his com- 
petitors. 


It’s a gift all right, and when I find a 
man that knows how to pull off that 
kind of big medicine I never try to sell 
him any advertising material, but sit 
- the side lines and observe his mo- 
tions. 


This seems to be a rambling kind of 
a talk, doesn’t it? All about magazine 
articles and insurance advertising and 
what not, but what I am really trying 
to say is that pretty nearly everybody 
in this world gets just about what they 
are entitled to and willing to pay for 
either in cash, work or self-denial. 


So just to finish off I’ll say that after 


all there’s only one big thing to strive 
for if we are honest, and that is to ever- 
lastingly express sincerity in everything 
we say and do, for if we don’t, as sure 
as God made little apples, we’ll finally 
get caught at it, after which nobody 
worth while will ever pay us the least 
bit of flattering attention and we'll ulti- 
mately curl up and die and leave abso- 
lutely nothing for anybody except the 
influence of a very horrible example. 


Well, anyway, be sure and read that 
McClure article, for it’s devilish good 


stuff. 
~ read _ 
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“It has been interesting to note the growth 
of the company from a small capitalization 
to the magnificent one of present days; and 
yet more interesting has been the great 
fidelity of the company to its patrons.” 





J. E. MARIETTA, Vinton, lowa 


Fireman’s Fund Agent for 46 years 
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Depreciation Is a Greater 
Destroyer Than Fire 


Irresistibly depreciation reduces values; slowly 
sometimes, but again swiftly—when some new 
invention makes a mechanism obsolete. 


General percentages for computing depreciation 
mislead the property owner. For example, one 
veteran machine may be restored to efficiency 
by replacement of inexpensive parts; another 
apparently as good may be near permanent col- 
lapse. Rule o’ thumb methods yield only figures, 
not facts. Facts may be secured only through 
expert analysis of depreciation factors. 


Your customers cannot know their values 


without knowing “depreciation” and today’s 
replacement costs. 


~The leading analysis of “depreciation” and 


sound values is at your service through Lloyd- 
Thomas appraisals. 


The |loyd-Ihomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 





1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 120 Broadway, New York City 


Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis St. Louis Minneapolis Pittsburgh Memphis 
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Department Issues 
Report on Suburban 


FINDS MANY IMPROVEMENTS 





Application of Penalties in Hazardous 
Districts Has Considerabiy Re- 
duced Fire Loss Ratio 





Through the operation of penalties 
for hazardous conditions the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange has effected 
improvements in many communities 
near New York, according to a report 
on the Exchange made by the New 
York Insurance Department. Both com- 
munities within the exchange territory 
and individual risks have made special 
efforts to eliminate dangerous condi- 
tions in order to secure the benefits of 
lower rates. This has, in turn, brought 
about a decrease in the fire loss ratio 
for those areas. The department also 
notes improvement by the Exchange of 
its methods for gathering statistics for 
the formulation of scientific rates and 
the application of schedules. ; 

Following is a summary of conditions 
as noted by the department examiners: 

“The absence of statistics to show 
the losses paid on the numerous classes 
of risks not only in exchange territory 
but outside as well, acts as a retarding 
influence in the advancement of scien- 


tific rate-making. So far as we can 
determine, the rates promulgated by 


this exchange are the result of a study 
of the experience of other rating bodies 
which preceded it and those now ope- 
rating, also the judgment of underwrit- 
ers based on their own company’s ex- 
perience. 

Rates Are Adequate 

“That the rates are sufficiently high 
is apparent by the willingness of com- 
panies to adopt them, but all appear to 
have a safe margin of profit to cover 
any contingency which may arise, in- 
cluding the conflagration hazard. 

“The base rates adopted by the ex- 
change which are applied to all sched- 
ule rating appears to be based entirely 
on judgment. To the base rates are 
added penalties for certain hazardous 
conditions with allowances made for 
good features in the way of protection, 
leaway being given in some schedules 
for so-called bad features, such as un- 
tidy housekeeping, etc., for which an 
indefinite charge may be made, which 
in the judgment of the rater may be 
equitable but always with the idea in 
mind that the interests of the company 
must be sufficiently safeguarded. 

“A complete and comprehensive sys- 


tem of tabulation of premiums and 
losses by general classes should be 
made and maintained for a period of 


years, so that the experiences of all 
companies may be utilized in the com- 
puting of rates and thus to a large 
degree do away with the present guess- 
work system which has been used for 
50 many years. 

“The pledges required of brokers in 
order to entitle them to receive com- 
missions have been held to be illegal, 
and while the pledges are still obtained, 
no penalty is imposed for violation of 
what is known as Pledge II, which re- 
quires a broker to give preference to 
companies which are members of the 
Suburban Exchange. 

“With regard to electrical inspec- 
tions, building operations in exchange 
territory are increasing rapidly and 
will doubtless reach normal proportions 
within a very short time. The income 
from inspections are increasing in pro- 
portion to the building operations, con- 
sequently a substantial surplus is accu- 
mulating which would warrant a revis- 
ion of inspection rates downward. 

Many Benefits Gained 


“Through the methods of the ex- 
change in making allowances for im- 
provements in the physical condition of 
risks and the additional charges for 
certain laxities in management, many 
improvements have been brought about, 
which are beneficial to all. Among the 


improvements brought about are: 


“The removal of untidy conditions, 
installation of metal receptacles for 
ashes and waste, fire extinguishers and 
pails, the correction of defective elec- 
tric wiring, the enclosing of stair, ele- 
vator and other openings between 
floors, the installation of automatic 
sprinklers, fireproof construction, etc. 
Advice is given free of charge as to 
how improvements may be made which 
will tend to insure safety or reduce 
rates. * 

“The key rating of communities 
within exchange territory has to a con- 
siderable extent induced municipalities 
to effect improvements in their fire de- 
partments, water works and conditions 
generally in order to secure lower key 
rates and correspondingly reduced rates 
on individual risks. The influence of 
the exchange has been an important 
factor in accomplishing these _ re- 
forms.” 





A. W. HARRINGTON, JR., DEAD 





Well-Known Troy Agent Succumbs to 
Heart Trouble; Leader in Many 
Fields of Activities 

Arvin Wood Harrington. Jr., head of 
the insurance office of that name in 
Troy, N. Y., and one of the prime 
movers in the organization of the New 
York State local avents’ association, 
died recently. He had been in ill health 
for several years. Not only was he 
active and progressive in insurance 
affairs but his connections were ex- 
tended broadly into other lines both 
business and soc ial. In music, athletics, 
club life. che i 
ganizations and ine meine, Mr. Har- 
rirgton constantly assumed a leading 


part, and successfully so. He exem- 
plified in the best ross.ble s.ns2 the 
position to which every local agent 


should aspire-——a place of real service- 
able value in the community. 

Born in West Troy on November 3, 
1858, and educated in Troy schools, 
Mr. Harrington began his insurance 
career in 1875 with G. Parish Ogden 
& Co. as a clerk. Twenty-two years 
later he purchased control of the office 
upon the retirement of other members 
of the firm, and soon afterwards formed 
a partnership with R. H. Van Alstyne. 
This connection continued until 1912 
when the business was_ incorporated 
under the name of A. W. Harrington, 
Jr., Inc. Mr. Harrington was at one 
time president of the Troy Board of 
Underwriters. 

J. F. FURLONG SPECIAL AGENT 

The National Liberty has announced 
the appointment of James F. Furlong 
as special agent for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and District 
of Columbia. A field man of wide ex- 
perience and popular with agents in his 
territory, Mr. Furlong will make his 
headquarters at the Philadelphia branch 
office. 


FUSO IN ILLINOIS 
The Fuso Marine & Fire has been 
licensed to write fire risks in Illinois, 
according to The William Kenzel Com- 
pany, United States fire manager. 





J. Lehrenkraus’ Sons, 359 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, have been appointed 
events of the Cleve'and National for 
fire risks 











TOTAL ASSETS - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS - 


O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


” Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


1922 


$1,559,363.71 
935,524.08 
623,839.01 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 
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LONDON, ENGLAND 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 

















of Waterton 11.2. 


W. P. PHILLIPS, 156 East 17th St., Brooklyn, Executive Sree Age 


Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 

Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 

age, Riot and Explosion In- 
surance. 


W YOR SUBURBAN 

JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, eee | ditions 
N NEW JERSEY 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Som IT 6d maeeus dexesevens NE YORK STATE 
B. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, cs Mey MDNR RBONG iicescccceses NEW YORK STATE 
H. H. PORTER, Special a Kado ed puee sen nianeteeenepeaessaaene kare OCHESTER, N. Y. 
E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Special Agent...... MIDDLE DEP’T 

GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, General Agent................ NEW ENGLAND 








Surplus 


* * 
Line Capacity 
OCAL AGENTS can find ample 
capacity and attentive service for 


handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORE DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINMEAPOLI8 SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

















WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, —— Tornado, Explosion—Riots, 
1 Commotions, and Strikes 


ane STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1922 


OE COE MRL ET Rte” $4,835,545.26 
Surplus in United States...... 1 35 
Total losses paid in Unite 


States from 1874 to 1921, in- 
clusive -$50,129,109.21 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 














BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E 
Boston - Roya] - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
















HAWLEY, Pres. 
CROOKS, ‘Treas. 


ORGANIZED 1848 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
N. R. CHALFANT, Asst. Secy. 
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Fire Protection 
Costs Analyzed 


CARELESS MAN IS FAVORED 





And Careful Property Owner Mulcted 
Says Canadian Fire Prevention 
Association 





“Fire Control,” the bulletin of the Do- 
minion of Canada Fire Prevention As- 
sociation and published by the Depart- 


ment of Insurance, Ottawa, contains an 
interesting story on fire protection 
costs, reproduced here as follows: 

Municipal taxes, inter alia, include 
the cost of fire brigades organized and 
maintained as measures of public safety. 
These taxes are assessed on properties 
in proportion to relative values. The 
first-class building which costs more to 
build and which possesses a minimum 
fire hazard is punished by high taxa- 
tion; cheap erections with a maximum 
fire hazard are given the advantages of 
low taxation. It is, therefore, safe to 
assume that during 1921 the careful 
owners of first-class property paid more 
than their share of the $12,137,500 re- 
quired to maintain municipal fire bri- 
gades in Canada. 

Let us carry the investigation further. 
One of the primary functions of a muni- 
cipal water supply system is to provide 
water for fire extinguishment. The 579 
systems in present operation in Canada 
cost $198,475,306 to install. Maintenance 
during 1921 amounted to $7,204,183, ex- 
clusive of interest charges, depreciation 
and sinking funds, An average daily 
consumption of 675,934,000 gallons of 
water was supplied for domestic pur- 
poses at an average approximate cost of 
14.8 cents per 1,000 gallons. If the two 
functions of these systems were sepa- 
rated, one being designated domestic 
supply and the other fire supply, the 
respective costs of each would be rough- 
ly as follows: 


Population of Domestic Fire 

Municipality Supply Supply 
Under 10,000.... 40% 60% 

= 50,000.... 52% 48% 

“ —100,000.... 68% 32% 

“  300,000.... 77% 23% 
Above 300,000.... 87% 13% 


In many places, it is the prevailing 
practice for municipal water depart- 
ments to charge municipal fire depart- 
ments for water service upon the basis 
of a predetermined consumption or in 
the form of hydrant rental. The charge 
is thus included in the general tax which 
the property-owner with the costly fire- 
resisting building pays, not only on his 
own behalf, but also on behalf of the 
negligent owner who maintained a haz- 
ardous fire-trap. Strange to say, how- 
ever, if the cwner of the dangerous 
property should ask for more public 
hydrants near his property, they would 
be supplied at the public expense. But 
if the owner of the first-class building 
instals a fire-protection system that will 
extinguish a fire with far less water 
than would be taken from _ public 
hydrants to extinguish a fire in the poor 
property, the cost of the service is 
directly charged to him. 

Where a waterworks system is owned 
by a town or city and is regarded as a 
public utility, there appears to be no 
more reason for charging for private 
fire service than for public fire protec- 
tion. It may be thought desirable to 
make a property owner pay the original 
cost of the connection, but, assuming 
that the fire service pipes are used for 
fire protection only in accordance with 
insurance regulations, it is hardly just 
to make him pay an annual service 
charge, It would seem rather that the 
community should pay the property 
owner for lightening the burden of pub- 
lic responsibility. 





NEW N. F. P. A. MEMBERS 
The following organizations have 
been elected to membership by the 
Executive Committee: American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates, National Associa- 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners, Central 
Actuarial Bureau. 


E. H. Downey Praised 
By Tom Donaldson 


“A LOSS ALMOST IRREPARABLE” 








Late Compensation Rating Expert of 
Pennsylvania Department Highly 
Successful in His Work 





EK. H. Downey, workmen’s compensa- 
tion rating expert of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department, notice of whose 
death appeared in The Eastern Under- 
writer for July 14, was born at lowa 
City, Iowa, December 27, 1879. He re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Iowa State University in 1900, and 
Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1913, at which in- 
stitution he taught economics. He spe 
cialized in economics, and early began 
to write technical pamphlets, and was 
one of the first to contribute a compre- 
hensive treatise on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance and common law in- 
adequacies. He was statistician to the 
\Wisconsin Industrial Commission be- 
fore coming East. He was a member of 
the foremost actuarial societies, and 
author of many pamphlets. Just prior 
to his death he had completed a volume 
on the history of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in America, which will 
be published by the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania gave out the following state- 
ment: 

“The untimely death of E. H. Downey 
means a tremendous loss to the scien- 
tific study of economics, particularly 
insurance. Mr. Downey organized in 
1915 the Pennsylvania Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau, com- 
prised of the coal mining branch and 
the industrial branch. His astounding 
energy, foresight, courage and brains 
placed this bureau to the front in the 
history of rate making. The manual 
classifications exceeded 1,500 in 1916, 
the first year of the bureau’s work. In 
1920 the classifications were reduced to 
about 250 and Mr. Downey’s plans for 
the present year comprehended reduc- 
ing the classifications to less than 150, 
a remarkable achievement in itself be- 
cause the reductions were based upon 
investigations and groupings, resulting 
from his own individual work and bold 
decisions. 

“He could have joined with any of 
several insurance companies at salary 
three or more times that which he re- 
ceived as a State employee, but he had 
no interest whatsoever in the commer- 
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PREPARE FOR CONVENTION 





Agents of Southwest Active in Efforts 
to Assure Success of National 
Meeting at Hot Springs 





The coming convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
to be held at Hot Springs, Ark., in Octo- 
ber, has caused extensive preparations 
to be made by agents in the Southwest. 
The following convention committees 
have been appointed: 

Executive—J. Walter Dodson, chair- 
man, Hot Springs; Allan Kennedy, Fort 





cial aspect of his work. He was a 
scientific investigator with thoroughly 
practical ultimates and intense affection 
for and devotion to insurance. His per- 
sonal and official integrity was as domi- 
nant as his physical strength and men- 
tal capabilities. The Insurance Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, in publicly pay- 
ing tribute to its-esteemed former as- 
sociate, expresses the sentiment of the 
entire insurance world in that a loss 
almost irreparable has been sustained 
in Mr. Downey’s untimely death.” 


RANCE Co. of America” 
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Marine 
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losses 


Pourists’ Baggage 
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Automobile Truck Transit 
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Smith; Robert W. Newell, Little Rock; 
Pinchback Taylor, Pine Bluff; Henry F. 
Offenhauser, Texarkana; Sam R. Phil- 
lips, Newport; Hal H. Peel, Jonesboro; 
W. M. Burns, Blytheville; C. C. Mitch- 
ener, Marianna. 

Publicity—Walter F. Herbert, chair- 
man, Hot Springs; R. S. Walker, Port 
Smith; Murphy Andrews, Little Rock; 
Dewey Moore, Helena; C. C. Mitchener, 
Marianna. 

Finance—R. W. Newell, chairman, 
Little Rock; Henry F. Offenhauser, 
Texarkana; Allen Kennedy, Helena; J. 
Gilbert Leigh, Little Rock; Pinchback 
Taylor, Pine Bluff. 

Programme and Badges—John Ad- 
kins, chairman, Hot Springs; A. J. Wil- 
son, Little Rock; E. Lynn Howlett, Hot 
Springs. 

Entertainment (banquet and lunch- 
eon)—J. A. Stalicup, chairman, Hot 
Springs; Fred W. Offenhauser, Tex- 
arkana; Al. A. Reynolds, Hot Springs; 
Walter W. Little, Hot Springs; Joe C. 
Meyers, Helena; John R. Hampton, 
Little Rock. 

Automobiles—Maurice Connolly, Hot 
Springs, chairman; Mrs. C. A. Jennings, 
Hot Springs. 

Registration and Hotels—J. Walter 
Dodson, chairman, Hot Springs; Seaton 
T. Douglas, Hot Springs. 

Reception—Walter W. Little, chair- 
man; William F, Lake, M. C. Hickman, 
EK. P. Walsh and A. G. Sullenberger, all 
of Hot Springs. 

Arkansas Attendance—C. C. Mitch- 
ener, chairman, Marianna; Arthur W. 
Mills, Pine Bluff; J. Mayne Bailey, Fort 
Smith; R. T. White, Hope; Norman B. 
Martin, Wynne; Carl G. Nelson, Der- 
mott; H. D. Coffee, Clarksville. 

Adjoining States Attendance—E. M. 
Allen, chairman, Helena; L. D. Cald- 
well, Meridian, Miss.; Craig Belk, Hous- 
ton, Texas; M. J. Hartson, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Ladies’ Committee—Mrs. J. Walter 
Dodson, chairman, Hot Springs; Mrs. 
Joe C. Meyers, Helena; Mrs. Henry F. 
Offenhauser, Texarkana. 





PURCHASE ATLANTIC AGENCY 

The Atlantic Insurance Agency, of 
Charleston, S. C., which has been con- 
ducting a local agency business for fire 
and casualty lines, has been purchased 
by the Henry Schachte & Sons, Inc., 
agency and is now being consolidated 
with that office. Walter Bilbro, who 
has been acting as manager of the 
Atlantic Insurance Agency, is retiring 
from the insurance business to engage 
in other lines. The companies repre- 
sented in the Atlantic Insurance Agency 
include the Southern Home, the Fidel- 
ity Phenix and the Peoples National. 
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FIRE 


A Pig in a Poke 


The average man is not much given to buying a “Pig in 
a Poke.” He knows that many unworthy products are 
offered for sale. As a consequence he does not like to 
buy a thing he is not sure about. 


When a man wants to buy a diamond, he does not go 
to a street peddler; he goes to a reputable jeweler who 
handles known goods of proved value. In this way he 
is sure of what he is getting. 


He buys his insurance in the same way. He goes to 
the agent who represents known stock companies of 
proved strength and integrity. Then he is sure of thor- 
ough and effective protection at a definite premium 
charge not subject to assessment. 


This is why 90% of the fire insurance in the United 
States is placed in stock companies, and why the agent 
who represents Glens Falls is always sure of a large 
share of the desirable business in his community. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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AUTOMOBIL 


Chicago Agents Gain 
Auto Rate Reductions 


THEFT 














SCHEDULE ALTERED 





$50 and $100 Deductible Collision Rates 
Reduced 15%; Mandatory Rules 
Are Retained 





To meet what they consider aggra- 
vated conditions of competition, agents 
in the Chicago district of the Western 
Automobile Underwriters Conference 
have succeeded in winning a compro- 
mise on their requests to the Western 
and National Conferences. Theft rates 
and collision rates have been lowered 
considerably in order that agents in 
Chicago may cope more easily with 
mutual and reciprocal competition and 
with that threatened from stock com- 
panies not in the conference or from 
those planning to resign membership 
next month because of the mandatory 
features of the restricted value clauses. 

Following meetings last week in this 
city with the National Conference and 
representatives of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, the 
Executive Committee of the Western 
Conference was informed that $50 and 
$100 deductible collision rates for Chi- 
cago might be reduced 15%. This was 
instead of the 30% cut sought by Windy 
City agents. The Western Conference 
Executive Committee adopted the per- 
mitted reduction. 

The Western standard schedule of 
fire and theft rates will be substituted 
for the Western penalty schedule now 
in effect in Chicago. This involves a 
slice in rates of nearly 50%, but the 
net reduction is decreased slightly by 
changing the reductions allowed on the 
mandatory restricted value clauses. 
The latter system of credits is amended 
as follows: for the theft limitation en- 
dorsement, with 75% loss clause, credit 
in theft rate 40%, instead of 50%; 
with 85% loss clause, 30% credit in- 
stead of 40%; with 95% loss clause 
20% credit instead of 30%. Provision 
was also made for specific theft cov- 
erage on accessories and equipment at 
a rate of 20% with a minimum pre- 
mium of $10. 

The “Chicago plan,” as the regula- 
tions and schedules that are now 
amended are called, was invoked more 
than a year ago following upon a series 
of disastrous underwriting experience 
in the Illinois metropolis. Later as the 
unhealthy condition became apparent in 
other cities it was voted several weeks 
ago to adopt the “Chicago plan” for these 
districts as an alternative to making it 
mandatory over the entire Western 
Conference area. It will be recalled, 
however, that to date the “Chicago 
plan” has not been placed in operation 
in the cities where it is scheduled to 
be used. 

The stringent measures promulgated 
in sections of the Western Conference 
territory as drastic steps to reduce 
losses are in strict contrast to the pro- 
cedure of the Eastern Conference, 
which has continued to maintain in 
existence the principle of optional 
clauses. Throughout this part of the 
country agents may write either full or 
restricted fire and theft coverage, a 
situation that appears to meet with the 
approval of both schools of underwrit- 
ers. The Chicago agents tried to secure 
the elimination of the mandatory fea- 
ture of the restricted clauses, but failed. 
However, the reduction in the rates 
helps materially to gain the same end, 
which is to ease the competitive 
struggle. 





DIAZ WITH ARGONAUT 
Maurice Diaz, well-known British 
marine underwriter, who has resigned 
his position with National Benefit and 
the National Fire & Marine, is now 
underwriting exclusively for the Argo- 
naut. 
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Tolbert Law 
Still in Abeyance 


TEST CASE DELAYED AGAIN 








Bonding Companies Offer Suggestions 
Whereby Cost of Compliance With 
Law May Be Reduced 





The test case which was to have 
been heard on Tuesday in a special 
session of the court, was postponed until 
yesterday, thus holding the law in abey- 
ance for a longer period. Announce- 
ment was made that if a conviction 
is obtained the case will be immedi- 
ately appealed so there is little doubt 
but what two more weeks will pass be- 
fore the active enforcement of the law 
may be started by officials. If no con- 
viction is obtained, drivers will take 
the judgment to indicate that the law 
is unconstitutional and will proceed to 
operate. The test was made by an 
owner deliberately violating the law 
and submitting to arrest. 

In the meantime business in writing 
cabs is practically at a standstill as 
the owners wait for a final decision in 
the case before applying for bonds or 
policies. Preparations are still being 
made to handle the business when the 
law is finally brought to the point of 
actual enforcement. 7 

The propaganda of the mutuals has 
not altered facts as they stand in the 
taxicab bonding situation although it 
may have temporarily swung some busi- 
ness from the bonding companies, The 
mutuals have written a fair proportion 
of the early business, the stock cas- 
ualty companies have written a small 
amount, and the bonding companies 
have held about half of the total num- 
ber of cabs written on their books. 

Pool Offers Suggestion 

In order to prove that costs are not 
prohibitive to the driver-owner the 
Officials of the surety pool have issued 
a handbill showing the rates on a fleet 
of 300 cars, and suggesting that asso- 
ciations may be formed to deal as a 
unit with the pool. This is the best 
proposition yet offered to the drivers 
and offers a big field to brokers who 
may be able to get their prospects 
interested in forming an association. 
The initial payment of each driver at 
fleet rates is $67.00 with a monthly 
payment of $9.38 per month for ten 
months to complete payment for the 
bond for the year. Of this amount 
$48.25 is returnable with bank interest 
if no claims are made during the life 
of the bond. 

Here is a chance for the live broker 
to offer a stock company bond at a 
net cost of $112.55 for the year for 
the individual cab. Of course the for- 
mation of an association is a_ pre-re- 
quisite, but such a reduction is well 
worth the work. 
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Rights and Immunities of Carriers 
As Defined By The Hague Rules of 1921 


To meet requests of local marine 
underwriters for further light on the 
subject of the much debated Hague 
Rules, The Eastern Underwriter is pub- 
lishing Article 4 entitled “Rights and 
Immunities” with objections and de- 
fenses thereto as compiled by the 
United States Government in a trade 
information bulletin on The Hague 
Rules of 1921. Following is part 2 of 
this section: 

2.—Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be responsible for loss or damage 
arising or resulting from: 

(a) Act, neglect, or default of the 
master, mariner, pilot or the servants 
of the carrier in the navigation or in 
the management of the ship; 

(b) Fire; 

(c) Perils, dangers and accidents of 
the sea or other navigable waters; 

(d) Act of God; 

(e) Act of war; 

(f) Act of public enemies; 

(g) Arrest or restraint of princes, 
rulers or people, or seizure under legal 
process; 

(h) Quarantine restrictions; 

(i) Act or omission of the shipper 
or owner of the goods, his agent or 
representative; 

(j) Strikes or lockouts or stoppage 
or restraint of labor from whatever 
cause, whether partial or general; 

(k) Riots and civil commotions; 

(1) Saving or attempting to save life 
or property at sea; 

(m) Inherent defect, quality, or vice 
of the goods; 

(n) Insufficiency of packing; 

(o) Insufficiency or inadequacy of 
marks; 

(p) Latent defects not discoverable 
by due diligence; 

(q) Any other cause arising without 
the actual fault or privity of the carrier, 
or without the fault or neglect of the 
agents, servants, or employes of the 
carrier, 

Objections 

This clause should read as follows: 

“2. Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be responsible for loss or damage 
arising or resulting from— 
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“(a) Fire, unless caused by design 
or neglect of the carrier; 

“(b) Perils, dangers, and accidents of 
the sea or other navigable waters; 

“(c) Act of God; 

“(d) Act of war; 

“(e) Act of public enemies; 

“(f) Arrest or restraint of princes, 
rulers, or people or seizure under legal 
process; 

“(g) Quarantine restrictfmfs; 

“(h) Act or omission of the shipper 
or owner of the goods, his agent or 
representative. 

“(i) Strikes or lockouts or stoppage 
or restraint of labor; 

“(j) Riots and civil commotions; 

“(k) Saving or attempting to save 
life or property at sea; 

“(1) Inherent defect, quality, or vice 
of the goods; 

“(m) Latent defects not discoverable 
by due diligence,” 

But it shall be the duty of the carrier 
in each instance where exemption is 
claimed to show freedom from negli- 
gence. 

It is time for the carrier to assume 
full responsibility for the acts of his 
employes. It is therefore urged that 
clause (a) be eliminated. 

Clause (j) is too general, and minor 
strikes are not exempting causes. 

Clauses (n) and (0) should be strick- 
en out, for the acceptance of the goods 
by the carrier is proof of the sufficiency 
of the package and adequacy of the 
marks. 

Clause (q) is too broad in its scope, 
and it is believed that all exemptions 
to which the tarrier is entitled have 
been granted. 

The following is a summary of ob- 
jections prepared by an English critic 
(the Canadian Act follows the lines of 
the Harter Act): 

This section provides a long list of 
exceptions, some of them, such as 
“perils of the sea, act of God, restraint 
of princes, rulers, or people,” to be 
found in most bills of lading. The 
others, though much wider than those 
contained in the Canadian Act, could, 
except the first, probably be inserted 
in a bill of lading which would comply 
with that act. 

There are similar words to those 
used in (d) above in the Canadian Act, 
but, in that act they are subject to the 
owner having exercised due diligence 
to make the ship in all respects sea- 
worthy and properly manned, equipped, 
and supplied; in the rules an exception 
is absolute. 

This makes a considerable difference 
in practice, and there are many bills 
of lading at present in use where the 
exception is in the same terms as those 
used in the Canadian Act. 

“Management” has received a very 
wide interpretation in the courts, and 
the omission in the rules of the quali- 
fication of making the vessel seaworthy 
before the exception applies, and the 
omission to make the owners respon- 
sible for the negligence of their ser- 
vants in caring for the cargo during 
the voyage makes this exception of 
errors in navigation and management 
much wider than is given by most bills 
of lading issued under charter parties 
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in use at the present time or than is 
given by the Canadian Act, 

A large number of the exceptions 
have no particular reference to the sea 
or its perils, and they should have 
been made mutual, so as to apply for 
the benefit of the merchant as well as 
of the shipowner. 

The exception (q) is very wide, in- 
deed, and is intended to cover every 
possible cause of loss or damage which 
may have been omitted from exceptions 
(a) to (p), inclusive, provided such 
cause arises without the actual fault 
or privity of the shipowner or without 
the fault or neglect of his servants. 
All the exceptions should have been 
specified, so that they could the more 
easily be covered by insurance. I 
been stated that exception (q) is an 
omnibus clause which carries no pas- 
sengers; if so, it seems a pity to have 
encumbered the rules with its weight. 

Defense 

The complaint is made that the rules 
“make the shipper responsible for acts 
of the carrier’s agents, in spite of the 
fact that he has no control over them, 
has nothing to do with the hiring or 
‘firing’ of them, nor the selection of 
such employes.” This may refer to 
errors in the navigation or in the man- 
agement of the ship. In providing in 
Article IV, section 2 (a), that the car- 
riers shall not be responsible for such 
errors, the rules have simply followed 
the Harter Act, and, in the compiler’s 
judgment, they ought to do so. One 
can not successfully saddle upon a car- 
rier the risk of a million-dollar cargo 
carried in a $200,000 ship. It is not, 
however, the shipper who is “responsi- 
ble,” but the cargo underwriter, and 
one can far better afford to buy in- 
surance from an underwriter than to 
buy it from an ocean carrier, and a 
premium must be paid to somebody. 

Furthermore, it is complained that 
the rules “do not place liability cn the 
carrier for fire, regardless of how or 
where occurring, and whether through 
his own neglect or not.” It might be 


It has. 


asked, in turn and in some amazement, 
why in the world should they? In the 
judgment of the compiler it is perfectly 
clear that the rules are quite right as 
they are. Merchants do not want their 
fire insurance covered by the carriers. 
They are less sound financially, and 
must charge more in the way of pre- 
miums. The subject of fire is also 
covered by the United States statutes. 
If one should feel aggrieved by the 
provisions of The Hague Rules on the 
subject of fire, attention is called to 
the provision in Part III of the through 
export bill of lading recently, issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
That reads: 

“The ocean carrier shall not be liable 
for loss or damage occasioned by fire 
from any cause or wheresoever occur- 
ring.” 

Surely the commission was not fram- 
ing up an improper clause to favor the 
ocean carriers and prejudice the ship- 
pers. 

The argument is advanced that no 
liability is imposed on the carrier for 
pilferage and that the fact that no ex- 
emption for pilferage appears in the 
rules “would certainly not be evidence 
in court” that the carrier had assumed 
the liability. 

Under the rules, when a case of 
pilferage occurs, the carrier will have 
absolutely no defense except that con- 
tained in Article IV, section (q), which 
reads as follows: 

“Any other cause arising without the 
actual fault or privity of the carrier, or 
without the fault or neglect of the 
agents, servants, or employes of the 
carrier.” 

In other words, the burden, under the 
rules, rests upon the carrier to prove 
in every case of pilferage, that the 
goods were stolen without his fault.or 
privity and without fault of his “agents, 
servants, or employes.” A court is the 
precise place where this burden would 
be enforced, and in thus shifting the 
burden of proof the rules have granted 
the shipper one of his major conten- 
tions in recent years. 


MARINE POLICY AMENDED 





Clause 9 of American Institute Cargo 
for 1922 Is Changed With Per- 
mission of Underwriters 
The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters has amended Clause 9 of 
the new short form of marine cargo 
policy, following the gaining of the per- 
mission of underwriters. The amended 
clause read as follows: “Warranted 
that this insurance shall not inure, 
directly or indirectly, to the benefit of 
any carrier or bailee, and warranted 
also that the assured has not made and 
will not make any waiver or special 
agreement with any carrier or bailee 
who shall have the custody of any goods 
hereby insured, releasing such carrier 
or bailee from its or his common law 

or statutory liability.” 





COMMENT ON GREEK CASES 

In dealing with the matter of the 
decisions of Mr. Justices Greer and 
Bailhache, in last week’s issue, in the 
two cases in which Greek vessels were 
concerned, it was stated that, in our 
opinion, the sinking of a vessel delib- 
erately, is not a risk covered by the 
marine policy, unless the sinking is an 
act of barratry. In each instance the 
case of “Small v. The United Kingdom 
Company,” was introduced as a prece- 
dent, and apparently that case had a 
considerable amount of weight in the 
decisions which were given. It is there- 
fore worth while to consider the facts 
of that case, which, on reference, ap- 
pear to confirm our view. The vessel 
in question was deliberately cast away. 
The master, who committed the offence, 
was part owner, and the other part 
owner was innocent. The case was 
brought by the innocent owner, who 
won his case on the point that his co- 
owner had committed a barratrous act. 
This much is clear, and there are other 
points in the case which may be held 
to make it a bad precedent to have fol- 
lowed in the two cases recently de- 
cided. In his “Sea Insurance,’ Gow 
summarizes the case as follows: “In- 


terests of mortgagor and mortgagee 
are distinct; master who is mortgagor 
can commit barratry against mort- 
gagee, providing he was not appointed 
by mortgagee; policy effected by mort- 
gagor; intention to benefit mortgagee.” 
It will be seen from this that there is a 
wide variance of circumstances between 
the case cited and those of the “Ioan- 
na,” and the “Gregorios,” and any fur- 
ther developments will probably em- 
phasize this point.-The Policyholder. 





PAUL ALTHER ON WORLD TOUR 





In New York for a Few Weeks in Com- 
pletion of Trip for Prudentia and 
Swiss Reinsurance 





Paul Alther, assistant manager of the 
Prudentia Re and Coinsurance Com- 
pany and the Swiss Reinsurance Com- 
pany of Zurich, Switzerland, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in this city prepara- 
tory to his return to Zurich about the 
first of next month. His stay in the 
metropolis is the final stage of a tour 
of the world which Mr. Alther has 
made in the interest of his companies. 
He arrived in New York about two 
weeks ago coming across the continent 
from Vancouver, British Columbia, 
where he arrived some time previous 
from Japan and the Far East. While 
in the city he will make his headquar- 
ters at the United States branch of the 
companies at 110 William street. 

The Prudentia and Swiss Reinsur- 
ance transact all classes of insurance 
in various countries throughout the 
world and are among the strongest in 
Jurope. In the United States, however, 
they confine their business to the fire 
insurance field only. 





M. FRANK COMING TO U. S. 

M. Frank, member of the firm of, the 
Herrmann Wiener Assecuranz Bureau, 
of Berlin, will arrive in New York about 
August 1 for the purpose of studying 
the American insurance market and to 
open business relations with American 
companies and agencies. 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, BNGLAND 








The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 








HEAD OFFICE 
: UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 








Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
HIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


= SS SS 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











New Experience 
Rating Rule Issued 


DECISION OF RATING BOARD 





Legal Entities Must Be Kept Separate 
to Avoid Discriminatory Practices; 
Reasons Stated 





The text of a new rule of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board 
affecting experience rating, together 
with examples of, and a statement of 
reasons, has been issued in the form 
of a circular letter by Leon S. Senior, 
manager. Expressions from insurance 
men show opinions are varying as to 
the rule, some of them support the con- 
tentions, others question them some- 
what. The text of the letter follows: 

The question has been raised as to 
the propriety of combining experience 
incurred by two or more separate legal 
entities, as for example: 

1. The experience of an individual 

plus the experience of a co-part- 


nership where the individual is 
also a member of the co-partner- 


ship. 

2. The experience of two or more co- 
partnerships having common 
members. 


3. The experience of an individual 
plus that of a corporation in which 


the individual is the principal 
shareholder. 

4. The experience of two or more 
corporations having common 
stockholders. 


The matter has been reviewed and 
the rule as stated below has been 
adopted by the Classification and Rat- 
ing Committee of the board and ap- 
proved by the Insurance Department 
effective as of July 10, 1922. 


Rule 
Each separate legal entity must be 
rated on the basis of its own experi- 
ence, 


Statement of Reasons 


The law recognizes individuals, co-partner- 
ships and corporations as separate entities, 
each subject to certain rights and obligations. 
Corporations are recognized as artificial per- 
sons the formation of which carries as a_ logi- 
cal sequence certain advantages and disad- 
vantages. Perpetuity of existence and limited 
liability for stockholders may be cited as 
some of the corporate advantages. Special cor- 
porate laws, special regulation by the State 
and limitation of credit in the financial world 
may be looked upon as disadvantageous. <A 
stockholder who becomes part of a corporation 
through the acquisition of stock must expect 
to suffer the disadvantages as well as to enjoy 
the advantages that flow from his participa- 
tion, 

These facts are also recognized in the busi- 
ness of insurance. For insurance purposes a 
corporation must receive recognition as a sepa- 
rate entity ‘entitled to a separate contract and 
subject to a separate premium. In practice it 
may be convenient to cover two corporations 
under a single policy, but there is no force to 
compel two separate entities to accept a single 
contract with a common rate. The experience 
rating plan must be applied in a compulsory 
way. n optiona! application of the plan is 
objectionable as discriminatory and as tending 
to produce rate changes in a downward direc- 
tion only. The plan becomes optional if the 
assured may demand a separation or a com- 
bination of experience according to his prefer- 
ence, and it is to be expected that the option 
will be exercised only where the calculation 
will produce the most favorable result. Un- 
desirable competitive tactics will surely de- 
velop as the result of an optional application 
of the experience rating plan. 

The matter can be logically decided by this 
test: Suppose a rule is adopted permitting 
the combination of experience incurred by two 
corporations. Has each corporation the right to 
demand a separation of experience and a 
separate modification in rate for each plant? 
If that right exists then the combination of 
experience is improper because it violates the 
Principle of a compulsory plan. The refusal to 
combine experience may seem harsh in some 
special instances but on the whole it is safer 
to require each individual or each corporation 
to be rated on its own experience than to fur- 
ther complicate the present plan by permitting 


related and unrelated combinations of experi- 
ence. 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS MEET 





Representatives of Fidelity & Deposit 
Branch Offices in Three-Day 
Convention at Baltimore 





Assistant managers from practically 
all the thirty-four branch offices of the 
Fidelity & Deposit met July 10, 11 and 
12 in one of the most successful sales 
conventions in the company’s history 
at the Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore, Md. 
Home office officials detailed the work- 
ings of their various specialty lines, 
pointing out the chief underwriting haz- 
ards and the need for co-operation. Fol- 
lowing each speech, a general discus- 
sion of the subject took place with 
questions invited. 

Tuesday afternoon the home office 
team played a ball game with one 
chosen from the visiting branch man- 
agers. The play extended an extra 
inning, the home office winning by a 
score of 3 to 2. After the close of the 
convention Wednesday afternoon the 
delegates enjoyed an excursion down 
the bay, followed by a shore dinner. 
The New York office was represented 
by J. A. Griffin, Manly S. Inscho and 
F. R. Rose. G. H. Brush of the Newark 
office, and §S. J. Fisher, Otto Melamet 
and J. J. Byrne, of Philadelphia, were 
among the delegates. 





CHASE NATIONAL MOVES 





Bank’s New Home in Maiden Lane Con- 
sidered One of the Handsomest 
in the City 





What is considered to be one of the 
prettiest banking offices in the city is 
the new home of the Maiden Lane 
branch of the Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York now located at 
75 Maiden Lane, in the heart of the 
insurance district. It is composed of 
Italian marble and bronze. All the 
desks are of mahogany and the trim- 
mings in the Conference Rooms are 
all to match. 

The bank moved from its old quarters 
at 100 William street on Friday after- 
noon, June 30, and the transfer of cash 
and securities were made in record 
time and without any confusion. Spe- 
cially constructed vaults are of the 
modern type and the door 'on the main 
vault a'one weighs twelve tons. The 
architects for the bank were Thomas 
Bruce Boyd, Inc. 

The executive officer of the branch, 
Joseph Pulvermacher, is very well 
known in insurance circles, having been 
associated with the old Metropolitan 
Bank for many years and has a host 
of friends and acquaintances down- 
town. 

The bank has many insurance ac- 
counts and with the change effected 
can offer greater facilities to its cus- 
tomers. The last statement of condi- 
tion of the bank as submitted to the 
Comptroller of Currency as of June 
30, 1922, shows capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits of over $41,000,000 and 
deposits in excess of $425,000,000. 


OTHO ATKIN IN CUBA 


Otho Atkin, Newark Branch manager 
for the Fidelity & Deposit, is in Cuba. 
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Rules And Rates For Manufacturers’ And 
Contractors’ Public Liability Revised 





National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters Lowers Rates 
Approximately 35% on Public Liability Lines; Will Publish 
Supplementary Manual; Issues Statement 
By G. F. MICHELBACHER, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters 


National rates for Manufacturers’ 
and Contractors’ Public Liability insur- 
ance which have been thoroughly re- 
vised upon the basis of actual experi- 
ence have been promulgated, effective 
July 15, 1922. These rates are the 
result of work done by the governing 
committee of the compensation and lia- 
bility department of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers covering a period of several 
months. 

This insurance is designed to pro- 
vide indemnity against claims in con- 
nection with manufacturing or contract- 
ing operations on account of accidents 
to persons not employed by the as- 
sured. The classifications are the 
same as those used for workmen’s 
compensation insurance, which number 
approximately 950. In the revision, 
therefore, it was necessary to examine 
the public liability hazards and to de- 
termine individual rates for an exceed- 
ingly large number of industrial units. 

Basis of Classification 

As a basis for the determination of 
classification pure premiums the Bu- 
reau in 1921 compiled a complete analy- 
sis of experience for policy years, 1916, 
1917 and 1918 covering calendar years 
1916 to 1919 inclusive. These data 
were assembled by classifications and 
by states and in this form produced 
an aggregate volume of experience as 
follows: 
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1916 .. $1,161,762,504 $684,315 .059 
1917 .. 1,458,583,260 525,859 .039 
1918 .. 1,700,229,138 465,145 .027 


$4,320,574,902 $1,675,319 .042 











FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United Statos Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" &@ WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











It will be noted at first glance that 
the data indicate a decided downward 
trend in cost. The explanation of this 
is to be found partly in the fact that 
this was an abnormal period, particu- 
larly as respects wage and industrial 
conditions. This is reflected in the in- 
flated payrolls which caused just as 
much disturbance in this field as they 
did in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance because payroll is used 
as the basis of premium computation 
in both cases. It was unfortunate that 
the available classification experience 
should have been developed during such 
an abnormal period but it was the only 
detailed data available upon which the 
committee could judge the relative cost 
of this coverage for individual classifi- 
cations and it was, therefore, accepted 
as a starting point with full recognition 
of the fact that corrective factors would 
be required to convert the indicated 
pure premiums to a level representa- 
tive of present-day conditions. 

Analyze Each Unit 

The first step in the revision involved 
a careful consideration of the available 
experience for each individual classifi- 
cation and the establishment, on the 
basis of this experience, of pure pre- 
miums representing the loss cost per 
$100 of payroll exposure. In rate-mak- 
ing procedure this customarily requires 
a considerable period of time as each 
unit of experience must be analyzed 
and its value for rate making deter- 
mined. In this case, however, the prob- 
lem was particularly difficult owing to 
the fact that the hazards are compara- 
tively low and the volume of loss ex- 
perience consequently inadequate for 
the majority of classifications. 

The dependability of the experience 
could not be judged by payroll ex- 
posure alone, for there were many clas- 
sifications, particularly in the manufac- 
turing industry, with payrolls in the 
millions where the losses were either 
negligible or of such volume as to pro- 
duce an obviously absurd indication. 
The result was that the committee was 
forced, to some considerable extent, to 
group classifications according to rela- 
tive hazards and to use the group ex- 
perience rather than the experience of 
individual classifications, for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. 

Having established pure premiums 
which might be said to be indices of 
relative hazard for the several classi- 
fications involved, the committee next 
sought a method of bringing these pure 
premiums to a level representative of 
present-day conditions. In order to 
establish contact with the latest experi- 
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ence, a call was issued for the aggre- 
gate data of the companies for policy 
years 1919 and 1920 which would bring 
the experience down to the close of 
calendar year 1921. This information, 
when combined with that previously 


available in classification form, pro- 
duced the following exhibit: 
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1916 .. $1,161,762,504 $684,315 .059 
1917 .. 1,458,583,260 525,859 .036 
1918 1,700,229,138 465,145 027 
1919 .. 1,991,893,037 865,821 .043 
1920 .. 1,113,111,917 634,566 .057 


The trend of cost is apparent from 
these figures. So far as payroll is con- 
cerned the result is as might be antici- 
pated; the cost is rising as industrial 
conditions are stabilized and wages are 
returning to normal. It is, of course, 
entirely a matter of conjecture whether 
payrolls have yet reached a normal 
level or whether this condition will be 
realized during the future period for 
which the rates are intended. A fair 
assumption was required and the com- 
mittee, therefore, assumed that so far 
as payroll conditions were concerned 
the 1916 policy year experience might 
be established as approximately repre- 
sentative of the conditions of the im- 
mediate future. This decision was sig- 
nalized by the establishment of the 
pure premium indication of policy year 
1916 (.059) as a basis for the deter- 
mination of a multiplier designed to 
bring the established pure premiums to 
present-day level. 

Size of Claims Increase 

The 1916 experience was not, how- 
ever, accepted as entirely representa- 
tive of present day conditions. It was 
accepted merely as adequate so far as 
wage conditions were concerned. The 
committee, upon analyzing claim set- 


tlements, noted a strong tendency for 
the size of claims to increase. There 
are many reasons for this phenomenon. 
In the first place workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, which is now practi- 
cally universal, has taught the public, 
at least the working population that 
certain injuries are compensable. This 
has stimulated claims for other classes 
of accidents. A second effect of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, and the 
safety first campaign which has grown 
up with it has been an increase in 
the valuation of life and limb. This 
has materially influenced juries in their 
verdicts. Finally, workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance has taken away from 
a certain class of lawyers a large 
amount of legal work. These lawyers 
have naturally turned their energies 
into other channels and they have 
found in the litigation produced by ac 
cidents involving public liability a 
profitable field of endeavor. These 
causes may be attributed to workmen’s 
compensation insurance. There are 
others which are independent of that 
movement. The most important of 
these is the growing tendency of juries 
to return excessive verdicts. One rea- 
son for this has been cited; another 
may be found in a general increase in 
the cost of living which has reduced 
the value of the dollar. It is also 
likely that a precedent has been estab- 
lished; one large verdict undoubtedly 
leads to another, particularly where 
conditions are similar. 
Establish Present Level 

Here again the committee faced a 
difficult situation. This tendency re- 
quired measurement and there were no 
exact statistics available. A judgment 
was needed and the committee, there- 
fore, estimated that if the 1916 indica- 
tion (which had previously been found 
to be satisfactory so far as payroll 
conditions were concerned) was _ in- 
creased 10% to take account of the 
tendency of losses to increase, a level 
might be established which would be 
fairly representative of present-day 
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cost. In this way a pure premium of 
.065 (.059 x 1.10) was determined as 
the basis to which the established clas- 
sification pure premiums should be 
raised. The factor for this purpose 
was then obtained by comparing the 
average pure premium of the three 
years’ experience (policy years 1916, 
1917 and 1918) namely, .042, with the 
pure premium representing present-day 
cost—.065. This produced a factor of 
1.55. 

In other words, the present-day pure 
premium for any classification was de- 
veloped by increasing the established 
pure premium, based upon the abnormal 
experience for policy years 1916, 1917 
and 1918, 55% for the purpose of bring- 
ing it to a normal level. 


Allocate Service Cost 

But in this form of insurance the 
coverage includes a considerable ele- 
ment of service, the cost of which it 
is proper to allocate to the pure pre- 
mium. The first item of this character 
is unallocated claim’ expense. The poli- 
cy obligates the insurance carrier to 


defend the assured against claims for 
damages which may be brought as the 
result of the occurrence of certain ac- 
cidents. It is customary in insurance 
accounting to charge some of this ex- 
pense directly to losses. This is 
known as allocated claim expense. This 
cost, however, includes only expense 
which can be charged against individual 
claims. There must be provision for 
the overhead expense of conducting the 
claim organization. A study of past 
experience indicates that approximate- 
ly 7% of the gross premiums is devoted 
to this expense. This is equivalent to 
a loading on losses or pure premiums 
of 131%%. 


The second item of service which 
may be considered as incidental to loss 
cost is inspection service. Risks must 
be observed not only to be certain that 
they are properly classified but also 
to insure the use of safeguards. This 
service is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as the safety first movement 
extends to the field of public safety. 
The cost of this service on the basis 
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of past experience was found to be 
approximately 2% of the gross pre- 
miums or 4% of the losses or pure 
premiums. 

These two items, when combined 
with the factor to bring established 
pure premiums to a normal level, pro- 


duce a pure premium multiplier as 
follows: 
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Finally we have the loading for the 
expenses of conducting the business. 
This also was determined by a study 


of past experience. The analysis 
which was established is as follows: 
Percentage 
of Gross 
Expense Item Rate 


Acquisition Expense, including 
field service expenses and 
commissions to agents and 





COON ok torre eoeenres 25% 
Home Office Administration Ex- 
pense, including maintenance 
of underwriting, statistical, 
actuarial and executive de- 
DAREN 66 i'ekc-cwe os eee c 8% 
Taxes, including state, munici- 
pal and federal taxes....... 344% 
Underwriting Profit .......... 222% 
ORD. cscddscawerisa 39% 


We now have all of the factors neces- 
sary to construct final rates, These 
were assembled as follows: 

Rate = established pure premium 
x 1.83 plus .39 x rate. 

Rate (1 — .39) : established pure 
premium x 1.83. 


Rate = established pure premium 
* 1.83 = CF. 
Rate = established pure premium x 3. 


How Final Rates Developed 

In other words, final rates were de- 
veloped by multiplying the established 
pure premium by 3. In actual practice 
the results over 5c. were carried to 
the nearest 5 cent interval so that the 
formula does not strictly hold through- 
out. However, it represents the analy- 
sis which was used as a basis for the 
development of rates. 

In order that the procedure may not 
be misunderstood let us recapitulate: 
the 1916, 1917 and 1918 experience was 
the only experience available by clas- 
sification and it was therefore used for 
relative pure premium values. 

The basis that was accepted for 1922 
is 10% higher than the 1916 pre-war 
level. The average for 1916-1917-1918 
is also shown in the curve. To con- 
vert the pure premium for this period 
to the projected 1922 basis and at the 
same time include in them the elements 
of unallocated loss expense and inspec. 
tion service requires a multiplier of 
1.83. The results obtained by the use 
of this multiplier represent the pro- 
jected losses for 1922 with the addi- 
tion of the elements of unallocated ex- 
pense and inspection service and there- 
fore represent the current adjusted 
pure premiums. The expense item of 
39% is taken care of by dividing this 
result by 61. 


35% Rate Decrease 

A test was made subsequent to the 
revision to determine the reduction in 
manual rates. It was found that the 
revision will result in a decrease in 
Manual rates of approximately 35%. 
This is the aggregate result; the re- 
sults for individual classifications vary 
because the revision changed not only 
the premium level but also the rela- 
tionship of rates for individual classi- 
fications because these relationships 
were corrected on the basis of actual 
classification experience. It will be 
found, therefore, that the results for 
individual classifications cover a wide 
range. There are a few cases where 
it has been necessary to increase the 


rates but on the whole rates are re- 
duced, in some cases the reduction 
exceeding 50%. 

There is one phase of the revision 
which should be noted although it 
has no actual bearing on the rates 
which have been published. This has 
to do with the question, of differentials 
as between states. There is no dis- 
tinction in the new public rates be- 
tween states; the rates will have uni- 
form application throughout the United 
States. The question was_ seriously 
considered, however, particularly with 
reference to the state of New York 
where the indicated pure premiums 
were much higher than in other states. 
Analysis disclosed the facts, first, that 
the New York experience for 1916 was 
particularly bad, thus producing an ad- 
verse loading for the three-year period 
for which classification experience was 
available and, second, that a number 
of serious accidents affecting only a 
limited number of classifications were 
largely responsible for the apparent 
higher cost in New York. In view of 
this condition, notwithstanding the fact 
that New York might be expected to 
produce a higher cost because of its 
population density and other factors 
contributing to a high loss ratio, it 
was impossible to measure the differ- 
ence on the basis of actual experience 
and, therefore, no differentiation was 
attempted. 

Revise Other Lines 

In addition to the revision of rates 
for Manufacturers and Contractors Pub- 
lic Liability Insurance, the Committee 
completed a comprehensive revision of 
rules for the following liability lines: 

Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 

Owners, Landlords and Tenants 

Residence, Farms and Private Estates 

Theatres 

Elevators 

Teams Public Liability and Property 

Damage 

Owners’ or Contractors’ Contingent 

or Protective Liability 

Many important changes. in under- 
writing procedure were made and in 
addition the rules were brought into 
a much more orderly and useful ar- 
rangement. 


Issue Manual Supplement 

The revised rules will appear in a 
supplementary manual which the car- 
riers may insert in the workmen’s com- 
pensation and the employers’ liability 
manuals. The revised rates for manu- 
facturers’ and contractors’ public lia- 
bility insurance will be issued on rate 
sheets which will carry a numerical 
list of manual classification code num- 
bers with appropriate rates. When a 
rate is desired it will be necessary to 
refer to the basic manual for the code 
number of the classification in ques- 
tion and then to locate this code num- 
ber on the rate sheets where a public 
liability rate for all states will be 
found opposite it in an adjacent column. 

This revision signalizes the comple- 
tion of the first step in the program 
of the National Bureau to revise all 
public liability rates. A call for clas- 
sification experience has been issued 
and it is contemplated that before the 
close of ‘he current year work will be 
started on a thorough revision of rates 
for elevator public liability insurance, 
and owners’, landlords’ and _ tenants’ 
public liability insurance. 





W. F. MOORE EXCHANGE MANAGER 

W. F. Moore has agreed to become 
manager of the Plate Glass Insurance 
Exchange of New York and will assume 
the duties of that position on August 
1, succeeding Edward M. Gridley. The 
latter recently resigned to accept a 
lucrative offer from private business 
sources. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Moore has won distinction in the 
plate glass insurance field by virtue of 
his rating bureau, to which most of the 
casualty companies throughout’ the 
United States writing plate glass cov- 
erage are subscribers. Holding the posi- 
tion of manager of the exchange will 
not interfere with the conduct of his 
rating services, 
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47 CEDAR STREET 


8. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 

















“OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY” 


ALL CLASSES OF 


SURETY 
BONDS 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE : NEW YORK 


CHARLES H.HOLLAND 
PRESIDENT 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 
In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 


Greatest / In Income Greatest Jin Business Gained Greatest \n Reduction of Mortality 
In Gain of Each .~ In Business in Force 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
Business Statement, December 31, 1921 

Assets - - - - - . - - - — $1,115,583,024.54 
Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1921 - - - - - $134,669,937.37 

Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Liabilities ~ . - - . - - . $1,068,341,845.04 

Surplus - - - - - - - - - $47,241,179.50 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1921 $897,949,212 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 $666,840,395 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - - $1,564,789,607 
A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - : - - $625,695,325 
A larger gain in one year than that made by any other Insurance Company in the 
World. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - - - - $7,005,707,839 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force $3,892,267,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - - 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - - - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1921 - - - - $91,348,472.98 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of each business day of 8 
hours. 
Reduction in Industrial mortality in 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per cent.; Heart disease, 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly - - - $16,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 2,136,000 visits in 1921, free of charge to sick Indus- 
a including 18,984 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Twenty-five Millions of pieces of literature 


on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 238,000,000 exclusive of Company’s health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 


In Health and Welfare Work 
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